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Editorial 


This issue is the final issue of volume 
11 and the 75" issue of North & South 
since it first appeared in late 1997. So I 
thought it an appropriate moment to hark 
back to why the magazine was launched 
and consider whether it has met, and con- 
tinues to meet, its original goals. 

Back in late 1996 I had already 
dropped my subscriptions to two of the 
more widely-read Civil War magazines. 
In one case the cause was an article on 
the Vicksburg Campaign that referred to 
the Union corps throughout as divisions, and in the other an article 
that implied that the siege of Vicksburg lasted three months and that 
it took unopposed troops a week to traverse “an area known as the 
Wilderness”—when of course it didn’t take the Army of the Potomac 
that long even with Lee’s army in the way! But these were just two of 
the more horrific offerings. More generally I was fed up with “pop” 
history authored by amateurs who much of the time simply regurgi- 
tated old and familiar tales. 

The spark that actually brought North & South into being, how- 
ever, was an article in a third magazine, Civil War. There an article on 
Grant's drinking was lauded on the front cover as being “first time in 
print.” It seemed, however, somehow familiar. Puzzled, I pulled vol- 
ume 2 of the Grant Papers (published in 1969) from my shelves. And 
lo and behold! there was the entire article, word for word. Not only 
had the material been in print for many years (the Grant Papers were 
not its first airing); but it was also demonstrable nonsense written 
by a man Grant had just had thrown into prison in Cairo, Illinois! I 
wrote to the magazine asking, politely enough, why they hadn’t taken 
the most basic step of checking the standard reference on Grant be- 
fore rushing into print. My question went unanswered, but the maga- 
zine’s managing editor did assure me rather plaintively that “we got a 
good response from the readers!” 

That did it. After shaking my head in disbelief I determined to 
launch a new Civil War magazine that would—hopefully—be popu- 
lar, but also professional. It was to be a hybrid: popular in format— 
8.5” x 11” pages lavishly illustrated and sold over the counter in places 
like Borders and Barnes & Noble, yet written largely by professional 
historians. Its content would include fresh material based on recent 
and ongoing research, would reflect a variety of viewpoints, would 
be accurate, and, finally, would be annotated. One of my pet peeves 
with the “pop” publications was that when, occasionally, there was 
something new, there was no immediate way of determining whether 
it was anything but a figment of the author’s imagination. Once in a 
while someone complains about the space taken up by endnotes in 
North & South, But most readers seem to like them and they are one 
of the key factors that distinguishes North & South from the “pop” 
boys. Endnotes provide a quick check of the authenticity of points 
made by an author and are a good starting point for those who want 
to explore something in more depth. 

So how have we done over the last almost twelve years? Obvi- 
ously it’s not for me to say—that judgment is up to the readers. I 
will say this, however. Three months after I had (continued on page 63) 
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BLACK CONFEDERATES 


What are we to make of the presence 
of a small number of African-Americans 
on the muster rolls of Confederate Army 
units? To the proponents of the idea that 
40,000 Black Confederates served in the 
ranks of the Southern Army, the fact that 
in almost every case these men were cooks 
or musicians is of little importance; they 
appear on muster rolls, so they must be 
Confederate soldiers, members of a bi-racial 
army defending the South against Union 
invaders. But this leap from cook or musi- 
cian to soldier is one that the Confederate 
Government explicitly rejected. African- 
Americans were not allowed to serve as 
members of the Confederate army. Bruce 
Levine’s article “Black Confederates” (N&S, 
July 2007) cites several examples of the gov- 
ernment rejecting the services of African- 
American soldiers. More examples appear 
in Greg Mas’s recent letter (N&S, October 
2009), where we observe that soldiers who 
enlisted as whites were discharged when it 
was learned that they were not white. 

Another example of the Confederate 
rejection of African-American soldiers— 
an example in which the government of- 
ficially and explicitly denied the possibility 
that African-Americans could even be 
Confederate soldiers—deserves to be high- 
lighted. The Digest of the Comptroller’s 
Decisions, in Some of the Leading 
Cases Presented to Him for Settlement 
(Richmond, Virginia: Smith, Bailey, & Co., 
Printers, 1863) is a compendium of deter- 
minations that the Confederate Comptroller 
made in relation to government accounts 
and financial expenditures. Entry number 
34 is titled “Bounty not allowed to Negro 
Musicians.” A quartermaster had paid a 
fifty-dollar bounty to one or more African- 
American musicians who had signed up 
for the required three-year term. The 
Comptroller in Richmond rejected the pay- 
ment of the bounty as improper and went 


on to publicize his decision, and the logic 
behind it, for the education of all the gov- 
ernment’s financial agents: 
In the Ist place, the act of December 
11th, 1861, allows bounty to privates, 
etc., to be paid, obviously for the act of 
volunteering or enlisting. This surely can- 
not embrace, or refer to a negro, who 
cannot either volunteer or enlist, but is 
only hired or employed {all italics are in 
the original]. 
In the 2d place, the act of April 15th, 
1862, declares that “whenever colored 
persons are employed as musicians, they 
shall be entitled to the same pay now 
allowed by law to musicians, regularly 
enlisted: Provided, That no such persons 
shall be so employed except by consent 
of the commanding officer of the bri- 
gade.” This act allows to colored persons 
the same pay, but says nothing as to 
bounty, which has always been regarded 
as the reward offered to citizens or white 
persons for “volunteering or enlisting” in 
the army. The term “employed,” which 
is here used in reference to colored 
persons, shows the distinction made 
between “enlisting” and being hired or 
“employed.” Besides this, the restriction 
imposed by this act subjecting these 
persons to the consent of the Brigadier 
General, also shows the distinction be- 
tween the employing (or hiring) of a 
negro and the volunteering or enlisting 
of a citizen or white person. This bounty 
cannot, therefore, be allowed to a negro. 
As has been documented numerous 
times, the Confederate Government denied 
that African-Americans were soldiers in its 
army. Employees yes, but not soldiers. The 
Government knew that African-Americans 
were carried on its muster rolls, but it con- 
ceived of the relationship between them and 
the army as fundamentally different from 
the relationship between white soldiers and 
the army. Until the passage of specific legis- 
lation in March 1865, only whites could be 
soldiers in the Confederate army, and Blacks 
could never be anything more than hired 
employees. 
—Peter Lysy 
Archivist 
University of Notre Dame 
Ed. Peter has agreed to research the men listed 
in Greg’s original letter. We will bring you his 


findings as soon they are available. 


Based on the last few issues of North & 


South people sure want to talk about black 

Confederates. I don’t have any problem at 

all with documenting these individuals—it’s 

part of the history of the war. My problem 
with those working so hard to prove the 
existence of black Confederates is with their 
interpretation of what it is they are look- 
ing at. The obvious goal of documenting 
black Confederates (for a good many doing 
it) is to “prove” that the Confederate cause 
was racially neutral and not particularly 
concerned with perpetuating the institution 
of slavery because blacks would not have 
supported such a cause. Aside from ignor- 
ing mountains of evidence to the contrary 

& treating the issue of black Confederates 

in some sort of social and political vacuum, 

there are questions and issues that need to 
be addressed before reaching such a tor- 
tured conclusion. For example: 

1. If the existence of a few (or perhaps 
even a few hundred) black Confeder- 
ates is somehow a statement about how 
the Confederate cause wasn’t intimately 
tied to slavery, then what are we to make 
of the tens of thousands of Southern 
blacks who fled to Union lines and vol- 
unteered to shoot at Confederates? 

2, Isn’t this rather like concluding that 
the government's Indian policies in the 
1880s and 1890s must have been fairly 
benevolent because we can document 
Native Americans serving in the US 
army at the time? 

3, The evidence of slave resistance and dis- 
pleasure is overwhelming. How do we 
reconcile generally angry and unhappy 
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black slaves in the 1850s with generally 
happy and loyal black Confederates in 
the 1860s? 

4, There hasn’t been much attempt to 
explain why Southern blacks would 
have wound up attached to Confederate 
military units. Why must we assume 
that the mere existence of black Confed- 
erates is proof of black support for “the 
Cause” (as opposed to, say, personal 
loyalty to an individual) as some want 
desperately to believe? 


—Jay Gillispie Roseboro, NC 


I would like to make some general com- 
ments on two letters in the October 2009 
issue of Crossfire. 

First, Gregg Mas provided a list of 16 
black Confederates from North Carolina. 
Of this number, five were either cooks or 
musicians and three were discharged when 
“discovered to be a Negro (two cases) or 
“discharged on account of mixed blood” 
(one case). Of the remaining eight, one 
(James Newcom) served for about a month 
in a militia unit, and six served as privates 
in artillery units. It is interesting to note 
that the only two men serving in infantry 
units (Henry and Jonathan Revels) were 
the ones discharged when discovered to be 
Negroes. This leaves the impression that 
for some reason that has apparently eluded 
historians, artillery units in the Confederate 
army, or at least from North Carolina, were 
particularly amenable to allowing blacks 
to serve openly. Mr. Mas states that he in- 
vestigated artillery units more than “the 
others”, but does not provide a reason. I 
personally have my doubts about the status 
of these black artillerymen, and suspect 
they were used as laborers to haul the guns 
into place and dig fortifications. However, 
the matter warrants further investigation. 
The case of Private Jackson Evans, who was 
captured at Keedysville, Md. on September 
20, 1862 is interesting, since it is clear he 
was probably present at Antietam a few 
days earlier and either deserted (Lee had 
retreated into Virginia two days earlier) 
or was found wounded on the field. He is 
listed as a “substitute” for another man, 
and although paroled, was dropped from 
the rolls at the end of 1862. The reason for 
this is not given, but I suspect he either 
never returned to the ranks after his parole 
or was “dropped from the rolls” when it 
was discovered that he was of mixed blood 
or a Negro. This, too, warrants further 
investigation. 

Second, Daniel Jackson, in his response 
to Keith Poulter’s remarks on Jackson’s 
letter on Michael Pierson’s article concern- 


ing the Fort Jackson mutiny, alleges that 
slavery was prominent because “the south 
had been under attack for decades prior to 
the election of 1860 by abolitionists and had 
developed a defensive mindset”. According 
to Jackson, it was those damned abolition- 
ists who spooked Dixie into secession with 
their fanatical opposition to the enslave- 
ment of millions. This is utter nonsense. In 
point of fact, the South dominated the fed- 
eral government for most of the years prior 
to 1860 and had been repeatedly appeased 
by the North, as evidenced by the Missouri 
Compromise, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
and most notoriously, the Fugitive Slave 
Act, probably the most egregious violation 
of “States ‘ Rights” in our nations’s history. 
It was only when the South lost control of 
the reins of power in the democratically 
conducted election of 1860 that the cry 
of “tyranny” and “states’ rights” began to 
resonate across the slave states. The South’s 
rejection of the outcome of that election 
echoes the pious outrage of the “teabag- 
gers” and “birthers” of our own time. Fully 
expecting the nation to accept the result of 
the election if John Breckenridge had been 
victorious, the slave states chose to break 
up the country when their man lost, justify- 
ing their treason with ad hominen slanders 
against Lincoln, the Republican party, and 
the Northern people. The sole reason for 
secession, and the war, was the South’s de- 
sire to maintain the institution of slavery 
and ensure its continued expansion into the 
western territories which it claimed. 
Regards, 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ed. Dennis makes some good points in re- 
sponse to Daniel Jackson’s letter (North & 
South, volume 11, #5). Certainly the South 
dominated the federal government for most of 
the prewar period, and the North frequently 
appeased the South. However, Dennis spoils 
a good case by over-stating it. Growing ani- 
mosity between the sections was a matter 
of decades—with each side demonizing the 
other in the press, the pulpit (see article in 
this issue), and the political arena. “Bleeding 
Kansas,” Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, and 
a thousand lesser pinpricks soured relations, 
and the bonds of Union weakened. Now don’t 
misunderstand me: slavery was a vile and 
unmitigated evil and those who opposed it 
should forever be hailed as heroes. But their 
opposition to the “peculiar institution’ in- 
evitably aroused resentment—a “defensive 
mind-set”—among white southerners who 
felt (accurately enough) that their way of life 
was being impugned. 
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In all this it is important not to over-sim- 
plify. Yes, the leaders of secession were out to 
maintain slavery. And most white southerners 
were all for its maintenance. But for many 
rank-and-file southern whites their motiva- 
tion for supporting secession was hostility 
toward the “interfering, holier-than-thou” 
Yankees and a fierce localism—the “me vs. 
you” factor. This last was potent both north 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line; many a 
Confederate soldier would have been in the 
ranks of the Union army had he resided in 
Illinois instead of Arkansas, and vice versa. 


GRANT-THOMAS 

In his “Snake Creek Gap and the 
Campaign that Never Happened” (North 
& South volume 11, #4) Steve Newton en- 
deavors to prove that Thomas was unjustly 
treated by Grant and by subsequent histori- 
ans who have downplayed his achievements 
and have not given the general the credit 
he is due for his alleged formulation of 
much of Sherman’s strategy in the Atlanta 
Campaign. To help prove his thesis, how- 
ever, Mr. Newton resorts to special pleading 
and is guilty of misquoting, misusing, or not 
utilizing the best sources to prove his point. 

The paragraph describing Grant’s al- 
leged ill-will and jealousy towards Thomas 
exemplifies Mr. Newton’s mishandling 
of his sources. He quotes Horace Porter 
as his main sources for Grant’s antipathy 
towards his gifted subordinate. Nowhere 
in Campaigning With Grant, does Porter 
record anything but Grant’s admiration for 
Thomas as a man and the “highest respect 
for his military capacity.” The only criticism 
leveled at Thomas in the volume was his 


Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 


slowness in attacking Hood at Nashville. 

To further justify the assertions made in 
the paragraph describing Grant’s supposed 
rivalry with Thomas Mr. Newton uses other 
sources to substantiate his claim. Among the 
most prominent is James Harrison Wilson’s 
Under the Old Flag.... Wilson’s value as a 
source is undermined by Edward Longacre. 
Longacre in his Grant’s Cavalryman: The 
Life and Wars of General James H. Wilson, 
the most recent study of the cavalryman, 
asserts that Wilson’s biases led him to draw 
“highly questionable portraits of some com- 
manders with whom he was, at one time 
or another, in conflict—including Grant, 
Sheridan, Meade, and Schofield” (285-286). 
Longacre adds that “later historians, failing 
to recognize the bias in Wilson’s viewpoint,” 
accepted his “assertions as fact.” “Baldy” 
Smith’s Autobiography is also marred by the 
author’s biases but is taken at face value by 
Mr. Newton. 

An example of Mr. Newton’s neglect 
of the best sources is the use of William S. 
Feely’s Grant, A Biography instead of Jean 
Edward Smith’s Grant. The latter volume 
is accounted by such leading scholars as 
Professor McPherson, Wert, and Ellis as 
the best single volume of its subject. Not 
only has McFeely’s study been superseded 
according to scholarly consensus by a bet- 
ter one, it is marred by being an anti-war 
polemic. Smith, whom Mr. Newton does 
not cite at all, stated that both Thomas and 
Grant “were cut from the same cloth” and 
admired and valued each other. (126). 

The most important objective source ig- 
nored by Mr. Newton, however, was Shanks’s 
Personal Recollections of Distinguished 


Major General George H. Thomas 


Generals. Shanks served as a war correspon- 
dent for the New York Herald. He earned 
the grudging respect of Grant and Rawlins 
because of his competence, honesty and 
discretion and was trusted enough to be 
occasionally informed of impending move- 
ments so that he could be on hand to de- 
scribe them for his readers. In his memoirs 
Shanks used eyewitness testimony from an 
observer who overheard the conversation 
between Sherman and Thomas about the 
use of Snake Creek Gap to flank Johnston. 
Shanks’s source stated that it was Sherman 
and not Thomas who suggested the use of 
the Gap (82-84). Mr. Newton chose to ac- 
cord Thomas the credit for the maneuver 
without producing eyewitness sources reli- 
able enough to refute Shanks’s account. 

In summing up Mr. Newton asserted 
that Thomas deserved credit for not only 
the Snake Creek Gap maneuver but for 
much of the strategy Sherman employed 
during the Atlanta campaign. Shanks, rely- 
ing on competent eyewitness testimony and 
observation asserted emphatically the oppo- 
site, stating that “Thomas originates noth- 
ing” (83). He elaborated on this observation 
as follows: 

No one has ever accused General 

Thomas of being a genius either militar- 

ily or otherwise. He neither plans cam- 

paigns with the aptitude and originality 
of Sherman, nor fights battles with 
the vigor and abandon of Sheridan. 

Thomas’s success has been obtained by 

long service and patient industry, and 

he is an example of what may be ac- 

complished by the unremitting toil of a 

practical man. (77) ; 


Steve Newton responds: 

Appreciating the point made here, and 
the close reading obviously given to my article, 
I am left with one major observation: differ- 
ent historians will evaluate the same evidence 
... differently. William McFeely, for example, 
has looked at the Grant-Thomas relation- 
ship through the lens of a Grant biographer, 
and sees considerably less animosity from 
that perspective than many historians before 
him. McFeely may have a point: the extent 
to which Grant disliked or distrusted George 
Thomas may have been over-stated. 

My perspective, however, has been con- 
sciously that of George Thomas, and how 
the relationship appeared to him. At Chat- 
tanooga most historians today would agree 
that Grant consciously skewed his reporting 
of events to highlight Sherman's tactically 
unsuccessful operations and to disparage 
both Thomas and Joe Hooker quite unfairly. 
Likewise it is obvious that Grant never seri- 


ously considered Thomas for command of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, even 
though the Virginian had a stronger combat 
record and more familiarity with the territory 
of the upcoming campaign than Sherman. 
To Grant this would have been perceived as 
depending upon the old friend and colleague 
upon whom he had learned to rely—but how 
did it appear to Thomas? There is significant 
evidence (though never as much as we would 
like from the taciturn Virginian) that Thomas 
indeed felt poorly used. 


FACTS (?) AND FIGURES 

Something seems to be wrong with 
the percentages and/or totals used in an 
Albert A Nofi “Knapsack, From the Grape- 
vine” item in the Volume 11, number 4 issue 
of your fine magazine, North & South. The 
last item concerning graft in pre-war Wash- 
ington tells the tale of a $ 500 piece of Lime 
Point, California real-estate re-sold at a 400 
percent profit for $ 200,000. 

As a $ 500 piece of land sold for $ 1,000 
would produce a 100 percent profit, a 400 
percent profit would be produced by selling 
the same land for $ 2,500. That is, the cost is 
$ 500, the profit is $ 2,000, which is 4 times 
the cost (IE., 400 percent profit). So where 
does the $ 200,000 price mentioned come 
from? 

If I had to guess, I'd say someone 
simply divided the $ 200,000 final selling 
price by the $ 500 original cost, got 400 
and then assumed 400 equals a 400 percent 
profit. Unfortunately, that math is 100 per- 
cent wrong. 

I'd believe a $ 500 piece of land that 
sold for $ 200,000 produces a 39,900 percent 
profit. That is, $ 200,000 - 

$ 500 = $ 199,500 profit and $ 199,500 
divided by the $ 500 original cost = 399 
times the original cost, and 399 x 100 
= 39,900 percent profit. Now that’s corrup- 
tion! 

Sincerely, 

—Fred W. Manzo 


WANTED 
Reid Ross, author of Lincoln’s Veteran 
Volunteer Veterans Win the War (SUNY 
Press, 2008) wants documentation as to why 
veterans re-enlisted and what their regi- 
ments did in 1864-65. Did they re-enlist 
to end slavery, out of loyalty to Lincoln, or 
what? Descendants and others who possess 
pertinent personal records please respond. 
Send copies rather than originals in the first 

instance. 

—Reid Ross 
13 Sandstone Drive 
Durango, CO 81301 (970) 247 1436 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> When First Lieutenant Levi T. Scho- 
field, raised a platoon for the new 
103 Ohio Infantry in September 
of 1862, his friend, the very young 
John D. Rockefeller, already begin- 
ning to build a fortune, person- 
ally gave each of the 30 volunteers 
$10.00. 
> During the Civil War the net annual 
federal outlays for the Navy Depart- 
ment went from $12 million to $126 
| million, as the service expanded 
from 90 vessels, only about half of 
which were in commission, to 670, 
almost all of which were in com- 
mission, while personnel rose from 
8,000 officers and men to 59,000. 
In 1882 Basil Wilson Duke was ap- 
pointed attorney and lobbyist for 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
in which post he served with con- 
siderable distinction for some 25 
years, despite having spent much 
of the Civil War as a Confederate 
cavalryman raiding that very same 
line, in the course of which he rose 
to brigadier general. 
Apparently about one in every six 
men who attempted to enlist in the 
U.S. Army during the war were re- 
jected for medical reasons, at a time 
when standards of fitness were very 
low. 
While stationed at the Columbia 
Barracks, in the Washington Ter- 
ritory during the winter of 1852- 
1853, U.S. Grant and several other 
| officers undertook to arrange to 
cut ice from the river to sell in San 
Francisco, but the venture failed 
because none of them knew how 
to build properly insulated storage 
facilities, and the stuff melted before 
if reached port. 
| Of the 224 graduates of The Cita- 
| del (founded in 1842) still living in 
1861, fully 193 saw Confederate ser- 
vice, 163 of them as officers, includ- 
ing four brigadier generals. 


Albert A. Nofi 


‘ " : ip sack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> In October of 1864, concerned 
about reports of drunkenness 
among officers, Maj. Gen. George 
Meade of the Army of the Potomac 
ordered an investigation of liquor 
sales by the commissary, which re- 
vealed that over 80-percent of the 
officers regularly bought whiskey, 
for an average purchase of 3% gal- 
lons a month! 

Of eleven clergymen living in 
Springfield, Ilinois, in 1860, only 
three voted for Abraham Lincoln, a 
matter which seems to have caused 
the President-Elect some dismay. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
First Blood 

On May 1, 1861, in the aftermath of 
the firing on Ft. Sumter and Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers, the North Carolina 
state legislature authorized a special 
election to be held on May 13", so that 
that counties could elect delegates to 
a convention that would consider the 
question of whether the state should 
seceded. Meeting in Raleigh on May 
20", the delegates debated the issue into 
the late afternoon, while a large festive 
crowd gathered outside the capitol, and 
the Ellis Light Artillery positioned its 
six pieces to be ready to fire a celebra- 


tory salute. The battery, only recently | 


Stephen Dodson Ramseur | 
(1837-1864). 
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formed, had an odd assortment of 
pieces, two 12-pounder howitzers, three 
6-pounder bronze smooth bore can- 
non, and one 3-inch rifled cannon, but 
the men had worked hard at learning 
to serve them and were ready when the 
call came, under the watchful eyes of 
their commander, Capt. Stephen Dod- 
son Ramseur, who would be killed in 
action at the head of a division in the 
Battle of Cedar Creek in October of 
1864. 

At about 5:30 p.m. the delegates to 
the convention voted unanimously to 
take North Carolina out of the Union. 
Almost immediately, the guns of the El- 
lis Light Artillery began firing a 100 gun 
salute. As the guns loosed, the blasts 
broke windows in nearby private homes 
and businesses. The gunners worked 
hard to maintain a steady rate of fire, no 
easy task even without the dangers of 
battle. After each shot, the gun had to 
be swabbed out with a damp sponge, to 
insure no embers remained in the bar- 
rel, then wiped dry, a new charge had to 
be loaded, and a primer set before the 
gun could fire again. Well-trained, the 
troops performed their duties smoothly. 

Then fate intervened. 

Withdrawing his swab from his gun, 
one of the troops accidentally hit a bull- 
dog that had wandered into the firing 
line. The dog, already hyper due to the 
loud cannon blasts, promptly locked his 
jaws on the soldier’s backside, so tightly 
that it required three men to pry them 
loose. 

Thus did North Carolina suffer its 
first casualty of the war. 


Note: The Ellis Light Artillery, some- 
times known as the Ellis Flying Artil- 
lery, went on to become Company A of 
the 1* North Carolina Artillery. From 
the Spring of 1862 the battery served in 
the Army of Northern Virginia, fighting 
in virtually every one of its battles. In 
April of 1865, when the army retreated 
from Richmond, the surviving troops 
destroyed their equipment and headed 
for home, so that only one man ap- 
pears to have received a parole in the 


surrender at Appomattox. 


“Tam much struck with the superior discipline of these Yankee soldiers over ours.” 


— Betty Herndon Maury, May 13, 1862, Fredericksburg 


John Hunt Morgan Busts Out 

Among the more notable cavaliers 
of the war one must certainly count 
John Hunt Morgan (1825-1864), a Ken- 
tuckian who had sided with the Con- 
federacy and rose from commanding a 
cavalry battalion to brigadier general in 
about 18 months. 

Morgan conducted three notable 
raids into Kentucky in the summer 
and fall of 1862 and the winter of 
1862-1863, as part of the more or less 
successful Confederate effort to dis- 
rupt Union operations in the western 
theater. During Union Major General 
William S. Roscrans’ brilliant Tulla- 
homa Campaign, in the early summer 
of 1863, Morgan undertook yet another 
raid. It was his most ambitious effort 
of the war. 

On July 8, 1863, in flat defiance of 
orders from General Braxton Bragg that 
he not cross the Ohio River, Morgan 
did just that, invading Indiana with 
about 2,000 cavalrymen. For nearly 
a week Morgan and his men raided 
across Indiana, as the state militia 
turned out in commendable numbers. 
Numerous as they were, the militiamen 
were scattered, not to mention being ill- 
equipped, largely untrained, and mostly 
infantry. Morgan defeated a small body 


Captain Thomas Hines. 


of Indiana militia at Corydon on July 
9", and spent the next couple of days 
plundering the local countryside and 
torching rail depots. As more and more 
state militiamen turned out, Morgan 
headed east. 

On July 13" he crossed into Ohio 
not far from Cincinnati, and continued 
to ravage the countryside. But there 
were a lot more Union forces in Ohio, 
including many well-trained volunteers. 
As large forces began to converge on his 


Morgan's men in the Ohio State Penitentiary 


brigade, Morgan decided to head back 
to Kentucky. On July 19" his column 
tried to ford the Ohio near Buffington, 
only to be blocked by some Union gun- 
boats. Although some troops made it 
across, Morgan and about 1,200 others 
were left behind, with Union troops 
closing in. Morgan and some 400 
troopers managed to elude the Union 
trap, but the rest of his men were taken 
prisoner later that day. 

Union troops now began a hot pur- 
suit of Morgan and his band, which 
dwindled from casualties and deser- 
tion. The end came on July 26", when 
Morgan and the remnant of his brigade 
were captured near Salineville, in the 
southeastern corner of Ohio. 

Morgan and about 30 of his officers 
were taken to the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary, in Columbus. Confinement not 
being to his liking, Morgan soon began 
planning an escape. It took a while, 
as plans had to be made, materials 
gathered, and some other preparations 
undertaken. The men swiped knives 
from the mess hall, gathered some 
raw materials, and accumulated some 
money and civilian clothes. By early 
November sufficient resources had been 
accumulated, and the men set to work. 
While some of them made a number of 
dummies, others began digging a tun- 
nel, taking advantage of some existing 
air shafts under the cell blocks. This 
was a difficult work, as they had to dig 
their way to several cells, and, of course, 
disposal of the spoil was no easy task, 
though they managed it. 

On the rainy night of November 
27-28, 1863, putting dummies in their 


Escape from the penitentiary. 
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bunks to fool the guards, Morgan and 
six of his officers took to the tunnels. 
Once beyond the prison walls the 
men split up into groups of two or 
three. Morgan and Captain Thomas 
Hines daringly made their way to the 
rail road station, bought tickets, and 
left Columbus in some style on the 
midnight special. Reportedly, they 


| struck up an acquaintance with a 
| Union officer and had an enjoyable 


conversation during the trip; while 
passing the state penitentiary, the of- 
ficer is alleged to have said, “There’s 
the ‘hotel’ where Morgan and his 
officers are spending their leisure,” 
to which Morgan responded with a 
laugh, saying, “Yes, I hope he stays as 
safe as he is now.” 

Although some of his men were 
recaptured, Morgan and Hines man- 
aged to make it back across the Ohio 
River and to the safety of the Confed- 
erate lines in time for Christmas. 

Needless to say, Morgan was given 
a hero’s welcome. After being feted in 
Richmond, he returned to the saddle 
and undertook a number of other 
daring operations. 


Colonel Marstons Guardhouse 

In March of 1862, Col. Gilman 
Marston’s 2" New Hampshire Infan- 
try was assigned to the 1* Brigade of 
Major General Joseph Hooker’s divi- 
sion in the Army of the Potomac, and 
was camped north of Washington, 
near Bladensburg, Maryland. Early 
that month, the brigade received a 
new commander, Brigadier General 
Henry M. Naglee. 

Naglee (West Point, 1835), seems 
to have been an arrogant sort, with an 
abrasive personality and was some- 
thing of a martinet. In fact, within a 
day after taking over the brigade, he 
had placed a number of officers and 
enlisted men under arrest on various 
technicalities. While inspecting the 
brigade’s camp, he noticed that the 
regiment had erected a guard house. 
The building provided space for the 
officer of the day and regimental 
personnel, and, of course, included 
facilities for housing prisoners. Nagle 
decided that the place was much too 
good for prisoners. He ordered that 


_ the regiment put up a sturdier, more 


Spartan facility. 
10 


“Build it without a crack or open- 
ing,” he said, “so that it will be perfectly 
dark.” 

Colonel Marston, a veteran of 
Bull Run, not to mention decades of 
courtroom machinations and political 
infighting in the Granite State, willingly 
complied. 

Thus, a few days later, when Naglee 
returned to the camp of the 2") New 
Hampshire, he asked to see the new 
guardhouse. He found it a solidly built 
structure. The grim building, its walls 
unpierced by windows, seems to have 


Brigadier General Henry M. Naglee 
(1815-1886) was apparently 
something of a martinet. 


Colonel Gilman Marston 
(1811-1890) obeyed General 
Naglee’s orders to the letter. 


| 
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greatly pleased Naglee, as he walked 
around it to examine each side. But 
then, upon completing a circuit, he re- 
alized that there was no door. 

He turned to Marston, demanding 
to know how prisoners were supposed 
to get inside. 

“Oh,” replied Marston, “that’s not 
my lookout. I have obeyed orders 
strictly,” adding, probably with a little 
smile flickering across his lips, “How 
does it suit you?” 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE: 
TALES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR THAT AREN'T TRUE 
Edmund Ruffin and The First Shot of 
the Civil War 

One of the most firmly entrenched 
“facts” about the Civil War is that the 
“first shot” was fired by arch-secession- 
ist Edmund Ruffin. This is repeated in 
numerous works about the war, and 
was given renewed vigor by novelist 
Shelby Foote. Reportedly, Ruffin, a 
staunch secessionist noted for his “un- 
mitigated hatred [of] Yankee rule ... 


_ and the perfidious, malignant and vile 


Yankee race,” was given the honor of 
firing the “first shot” at Fort Sumter. 
The “honor” of firing the first shot 
has sometimes been assigned to others. 
Former United States Congressman 
Roger Pryor has been cited. Also men- 
tioned are George Haynesworth, a cadet 


_ from the Citadel, Lieutenants Henry S. 


Fallen and Wade Gibbes, Capt. George 
S. James, a hero of the Mexican War, 
and even two-year-old Frances Pickens, 
allegedly while being held in the arms 
of Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard. 

How can we sort through these con- 
flicting claims? 

In fact, determining who fired the 
first shot depends in part on when one 
says the Civil War began. Did it start 
with the bombardment of Ft. Sumter 
on April 12, 1861? Or did it begin ear- 
lier? 

There certainly were shots fired with 
deadly purpose well before Fort Sumter. 

In the predawn darkness of January 
9, 1861, three months before the bom- 
bardment and two weeks after South 
Carolina seceded, the Federal supply 
ship Star of the West, a side-wheeler, 
sailed into Charleston harbor. The 
guard ship General Clinch spotted her, 
and sounded the alarm. On Morris 


Island, a detachment of some 40 cadets 
from the Citadel under Major Peter Ste- 
vens manned a battery. As the Star of 
the West approached, the cadets rushed 
to their guns. Major Stevens sighted 
the number one gun, turned it over 
to 16-year-old Cadet George Haynes- 
worth, and shouted “Fire.” At 7:15 a.m., 
Haynesworth pulled the lanyard and a 
shot skipped across the water in front 
of the Star of the West. 


The cadet battery immediately | 


opened a general fire, which was joined 
by other batteries around the harbor. 
Some of the shots reportedly struck the 
Star of the West. Soon after, realizing 
that additional shore batteries were 
coming into range and seeing that two 
armed schooners were being towed into 
action by steamboats, Captain John 
McGowan, commanding Star of the 

West, abandoned his attempt to reach 
Ft. Sumter, turned the ship, and headed 
back for the open sea. 

So was Cadet Haynes- 
worth’s the first shot? Or 
should some other shot 
qualify as the “first shot”? 
Consider some alternatives 

e One day before the firing 

on Star of the West , Union 
troops in Pensacola, 
Florida, fired on a party 
of 20 Florida militiamen 
scouting Ft. Barrancas, 
initiating several days of 
desultory skirmishing, 
with no appreciable in- 
jury to anyone on either 
side. 

e A week after the Star of 
the West incident, a Mis- 
sissippi shore battery near 
Vicksburg fired two shots 
to halt a paddle wheeler 
flying the "Stars and 
Stripes” that was proceed- 
ing from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans. The ship 
stop, was searched, and 
then allowed to proceed. 
On April 1*, the steamer 
Rhoda H. Shannon, en 
route to Savannah with a 
load of ice, attempted to 
put into Charleston Har- 
bor in the mistaken no- 
tion that she was further 
south, and was promptly 


fired upon by the Confederate bat- 

tery on Morris Island, with shot 

literally flying over her deck. 

e There was even an incident in a 
state that hadn’t yet seceded, Ar- 
kansas. In early April, the Jefferson 
Guards, of Pine Bluff, an secession- 
ist-minded militia unit, happened 
to be drilling on the banks of the 
Arkansas River when a ship carrying 
supplies for U.S. Army posts further 
upstream passed by. Perhaps antici- 
pating secession, the boys got a mite 
carried away. They fired the ship, 
which halted. Boarding the ship, 
the men took her to Ft. Smith and 
plundered her cargo. 

Do any of these qualify as the “first 
shot”? Or perhaps as a better “first 
shot” than any fired at Sumter on April 
12th, as is traditionally believed? 

Perhaps. 

Nevertheless, none of these actu- 
ally initiated the Civil War. So the “first 


Popular myth notwithstanding, Edmund Ruffin did not fire the 
first shot at Fort Sumter. 
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shot” at Ft. Sumter seems to have a 
good claim. 

That shot came about because 
on April 6", Lincoln signed an or- 
der sending a supply mission to Ft. 
Sumter. Within a day or so South 
Carolina Governor Francis W. Pick- 
ens was informed of the move by a 
formal communiqué from Washing- 
ton. The message was forwarded to 
the new Confederate government in 
Montgomery, Alabama. President 
Jefferson Davis, considering it impor- 
tant to prevent the reinforcement of 
Sumter, promptly ordered General 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard, commanding 
the Charleston defenses, to demand 
the evacuation of the fort or “if this is 
refused, proceed in such a manner as 
you may determine to reduce it.” 

On the early morning hours of 
April 12", Beauregard sent four men 
in a rowboat to the fort to demand 
its surrender. The garrison com- 
mander, Major Robert An- 
derson, once Beauregard’s 
artillery instructor at West 
Point, refused. One of the 
four Confederate mes- 
sengers was Roger Pryor 
of Virginia, a former U.S. 
Congressman and an ar- 
dent secessionist who had 
been urging an attack on 
Ft. Sumter. Back on shore, 
Colonel James Chestnut, 
the husband of diarist 
Mary Chestnut and an- 
other of the four men who 
had gone out to the fort, 
passed on Beauregard’s at- 
tack order to Capt. George 
S. James. A hero of the 
Mexican War, James com- 
manded one of two batter- 
ies in the sand dunes near 
Ft. Johnson. His orders 
were to fire a signal shell 
at exactly 4:30 a.m., which 
would initiate a general 
bombardment. 

James turned to Pryor 
and offered him the op- 
portunity of pulling the 
lanyard, saying “You are the 
only man to whom I would 
give up the honor of firing 
the first gun of the war.” 

Pryor, however, refused. 
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At that point the water gets 
murky. Clearly the first shot on April 
12" was fired by James’s battery. But 
who pulled the lanyard? There’s a 
tradition that 2-year-old Frances Eu- 
genia Olga Neva Pickens, the daugh- 
ter of Governor Pickens, was held in 
Beauregard’s arms and allowed to 


This tale is fanciful; Beauregard was 
not present, and later said that James 
fired the first shot. 

The most likely candidate for 
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WAR AND THE MUSES 
Turner Ashby by John Reuben 
Thompson 

One of the first officers to gain a 
reputation as a beau sabeur, Turner 
Ashby (1828-1862), grew up in 
prosperous circumstances in his na- 
tive Virginia. In the mid-1850s, with 
some friends, he organized a militia 
company known as the Mountain 
Rangers. In 1859 the company 
turned out for John Brown’s “raid” at 
Harper’s Ferry, and later performed 


quent execution. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War Ashby began accu- 
mulating a considerable reputation 
as a cavalryman, serving under then- 


National Archives 


Turner Ashby (1828-1862) 
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guard duty Brown’s trial and subse- | 


pull the lanyard that began the siege. | 


Colonel Thomas J. Jackson to secure | 


the “honor” of firing the first shot ap- 
pears to be Second Lieutenant Henry 
S. Farley, already somewhat famous as 
the first Southerner to leave West Point 
to serve his state. And indeed, Farley 
was named as firing the first shot in 
the Charleston Mercury a week after the 
battle. 

An eyewitness, Dr. W. H. Prioleau, 
also credited the first shot to Farley, 
who was in charge of the right hand 
mortar which was the first to fire. Far- 
ley sighted the gun, Dr. Prioleau said, 


for the Confederacy the line of the Po- 
tomac in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, 
while severing Union communications 
westwards by halting traffic on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Shortly 
commanding a force of cavalry that 
helped screen the movement of Con- 
federate troops from western Virginia 
to the join the fighting at Bull Run in 
July of 1861, Ashby was made lieuten- 
ant colonel of the 7" Virginia Cavalry. 
The following March he was promoted 
regimental commander 

Ashby commanded his regiment, a 
mixed cavalry-infantry outfit of unusu- 
al size, during Stonewall Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign, conducting reconnaissance 
and screening missions, and harassing 


| Union forces, during which he acquired 


the nickname, “The Black Knight of the | 


Confederacy”. 
June of 1862 found Ashby com- 


| manding Jackson’s rear guard, as he 


withdrew from Harrisonburg to Port 
Republic in the face of a major Union 
advance from western Virginia under 
John C. Frémont. On June 6", Ashby’s 
troopers skirmished with the Ist New 
Jersey Cavalry at Good’s Farm, near 
Harrisonburg. Although the Union 
troopers drew off, during a subsequent 
skirmish with elements of the 13th 
Pennsylvania Reserves—the “Bucktails” 
Ashby’s horse was killed. Crying “For- 
ward my brave men!”, he attempted to 
lead the fight on foot, but was almost 
immediately shot through the heart. 
He died instantly. Who killed him was 
never resolved, though the Bucktails 
claimed credit the fatal ball may well 


and James gave the order to fire it. 

“Certain it is,” Dr, Prioleau wrote in 
1911, “that either James or Farley fired 
it [the first shot], but as Captain James 
gave the order to fire, it must have been 
Farley, as James would never have given 
himself the order to fire.” Farley’s rec- 
ollections themselves agree with the 
doctor. 

“Capt. James stood on my right 
watch in hand,” Farley wrote, “and at 
the designated moment gave me the 
order to fire. I pulled the lanyard...” 


have been the result of “friendly fire.” 
At the time of his death, his promotion 
to brigadier general had just been ap- 
proved. 

Ashby’s death led to considerable 
public mourning, and a number of 
poems were dedicated to his memory, 
among them this piece by John Reuben 
Thompson. 

The poet, John Reuben Thompson 
(1828-1873), a native of Richmond, was 
a lawyer and editor of The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, which had once been 
edited by Edgar Allen Poe. During the 
Civil War, Thompson served as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and was editor of The Rich- 
mond Record and later The Southern 
_ Illustrated News, while penning regu- 
lar contributions to The Index, a pro- 
Confederate publication in Britain. His 
health deteriorating, he later resigned 
from editing the newspapers, slipped 
through the blockade, and fled to Eng- 
land, where he assumed editorship of 
The Index, while finding time to hob- 
knob with Britain’s leading literary 
figures, among them Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson and Thomas Carlyle. In 1866 
he settled in New York and worked for 
William Cullen Bryant’s The Evening 
Post until his death. 


(Right) John Reuben Thompson (1828- 
1873). Newspaper and magazine editor 
and poet. After the war he edited the 
memoirs of soldier-of-fortune Heros von 
Borke and worked for William Cullen 
Bryant at the Evening Post in New 
York. 
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It has been pointed out, however, that 
Farley claims in his account that he 
fired a 13-inch mortar when official re- 
cords state a 10-inch mortar was used, 
though this discrepancy could merely 
be the result of a lapse of memory on 
his part. 

The other battery near Ft. Johnson 


was somewhat to the west of James’ po- | 


sition. It was commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Wade Gibbes. Although Gibbes is 
sometimes credited with the “first shot,” 
in fact his battery fired the second shot. 


"To the brave all homage render! 
Weep, ye skies of June! 
With a radiance pure and tender, 
Shine, O saddened moon; 
“Dead upon the field of glory!” — 
Hero fit for song and story— 
Lies our bold dragoon. 


Well they learned, 
whose hands have slain him, 
Braver, knightlier foe 


Never fought ‘gainst Moor or Paynim— 


Rode at Templestowe: 
With a mien how high and joyous, 


‘Gainst the hordes that would destroy us, 


Went he forth, we know. 


Nevermore, alas! shall sabre 
Gleam around his crest— 

Fought his fight, fulfilled his labor, 
Stilled his manly breast— 


All unheard sweet Nature’s cadence, 
( Trump of fame and voice of maidens, 


f Now he takes his rest. 


Earth, that all too soon hath bound him, 


> Gently wrap his clay! 

Linger lovingly around him, 
Light of dying day! 

j Softly fall, ye summer showers; 

, Birds and bees among the flowers 
( Make the gloom seem gay! 


There, throughout the coming ages— 


And his deeds in classic pages— 
Mindful of her trust 
, Shall Virginia, bending lowly, 
Still a ceaseless vigil holy 
Keep above his dust. 


t 
{When his sword is rust, 
‘ 
< 


So what about Edmund Ruffin? 

Ruffin, who wrote in his diary that 
he had been chosen to fire the first 
shot, was at the time present with the 
Palmetto Guard at the Iron Battery on 
Morris Island. It is clear the guns of the 
Iron Battery were not the first to fire— 
in fact they were closer to the last. The 
Ft. Johnson guns surely were the first to 
fire. Following their fire, guns on Sul- 
livan Island were heard, and then finally 
the Iron Battery’s guns from Morris 


Island. Ruffin did fire—in rotation— | 


Library of Congress 
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the battery’s 8-inch Columbiads, | 


which he claimed struck the fort. As 
to this claim, in his diary, Doubleday 
gave Ruffin the benefit of the doubt, 
writing of a shot that “seemed to 
bury itself in the masonry about a 
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foot from my head, in very unpleas- | 


ant proximity to my right ear. This is 
the one that probably came with Mr. 


Ruffin’s compliments.” [Ruffin, ever | 


the Southern gentlemen, later wrote 
a polite note to the Iron Battery com- 
mander thanking him for the use of 
his cannon. ]} 

Thirty-four hours later, the fort 
surrendered, the only casualties oc- 
curring when a gun exploded on 
the 46" round of a firing 50 round 
salute to the flag; Union Private 
Daniel Hough [pronounced “Huff” ] 


was killed and five other men were | 


wounded, one of whom, Private Ed- 
ward Galloway, died three days later. 


On April 15" Lincoln called upon the 


states for 75,000 volunteers, and fol- 
lowed it up with a declaration of the 
existence of a state of “insurrection.” 
The Civil War had begun, and would 
end almost exactly four years later. 
But the first shot question lingers. 

Partly, the answer to “who fired 
the first shot” depends on when you 
claim the war began. Did it start 
when shots were fired at the Star of 
the Sea on January 9" or those fired 
at Ft. Sumter on April 12"? 

If the war started on January 9", 
the “first shot” was fired by 16-year- 
old George Haynesworth. If the war 
started on April 12", , however, then 
the “first shot” was fired by Capt. 


George S. James, Lt. Wade Gibbes, or | 


Lt. Henry S. Farley, with Farley be- 


ing the leading contender. In either | 


| case, the first shot definitely was not | 
fired by Edmund Ruffin who was iso- | 


lated on Morris Island with the Iron 
Battery, which was not heard from 


until after the guns had fired from Ft. | 


Johnson and Sullivan Island. 


And the “first shot” was certainly | 


nor fired by the wonderfully named 
Frances Eugenia Olga Neva Pickens, 


who seems to have been comfortably | 


asleep in her crib at the Charleston 
Hotel when the bombardment start- 
ed, as befitted any two-year old at so 
ungodly an hour.... 

—Chuck Lyons 
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STEPHEN NEWTON 


The late T. Harry Williams told this (probably 
apocryphal) story about the reputation of Robert E. Lee: 
a young girl returned home one Sunday from services at 
Richmond’s Grace Episcopal Church and confessed to her 
mother that she was very confused by the homily: “Momma, 
was General Lee in the Old Testament or the 
New?” Such is the nature of Civil War generals 
in the popular memory that when comparisons 
with Joshua, Gideon, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
George Washington have so readily sprung to 
the minds of our authors, that contemplating 
a selection of the most over-rated generals is 
a tall order indeed. 

I'm going to start by telling you whom 
I intend to leave out of the equation. Lee, 
Ulysses Grant, William T. Sherman, and a 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson will not — 
make my list, because so much has been 
written about each of them that their 


to challenge or ignore these 
constraints in creating their 
own lists. 

I offer six names— 
three Union and 
three Confederate— 
whose reputations I 

believe have become 
significantly overblown 
with the passage of 
time. This is not to accuse 
these officers of incompetence, but 
their reputations (like their egos in most 
cases) have considerably exceeded their 
accomplishments. 

As the single most over-rated general 
officer on either side, I offer the name of 
Phil Sheridan. Had Sheridan not been 
plucked by Grant and Halleck from the 
: obscurity of division command in 
gi early 1864 to take over the cavalry 

4 corps of the Army of the Potomac, 


reputations have almost passed from human L it is my guess that he would have 
ken into the realm of archetypal figures. Of ¥ ended the war as a reliable but little- 
course they are over-rated. They are, for better or y known corps commander in the 


worse, so over-rated as to constitute a four-man 

exclusionary class, and considering them here will 
leave no room for the mere mortals who fought 
alongside t hem. 

This list also omits the 
likes of Joe Johnston, P. G. T. 
Beauregard, James Longstreet, 
and George McClellan. All 1 
of these men have had their : 
partisans, and the periods 
since 1865 when their 
reputations either ascended 
toward historical if not Biblical 
parallels, counterbalanced with 
swings of opinion that left their 
reputations in tatters. Any 
general who is consistently 
(and often simultaneously) 
seen as one of the very best 


March to the Sea: a Henry Slocum 
perhaps.... 

As the senior cavalry 
commander in Virginia during 
the spring and early summer 

of 1864, Sheridan raided this 
way and that, exhausting his 
horses, leaving the Army of 
the Potomac blind at critical 
moments, and primarily achieving the death 
of J.E. B. Stuart at Yellow Tavern, which was both the best 
and worst thing he accomplished. It was without doubt 
good for his reputation (though it’s not like he fired 
the shot or could have predicted the outcome when he 
went into battle), but Stuart’s death had the downside of 
leaving Wade Hampton in charge of Lee’s cavalry, and 
Hampton pretty much stalemated—if not defeated— 
Sheridan’s every move thereafter. 
(Not that you would know this from Sheridan’s 


and one of the very worst does Four whose “reputations wartime reports or his memoirs, which is a key feature 
not suffer from general over- have almost passed from of the over-rated: if no one else would blow their horn, 
rating. My colleagues in this human ken....Of course they usually stepped up to take the trumpet themselves. 
discussion are naturally free they are over-rated.” Only Sheridan’s memoirs could have converted Trevilian 
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Station, for example, into a victory, when it very nearly 
finished off two of his divisions without coming close to 
fulfilling his assigned objectives.) 

In the Shenandoah Valley, Sheridan performed 
competently. To suggest—as many historians have done— 
that his operations there represented brilliance is a position 
that can only be maintained if you ignore odds of three and 
sometimes four to one in his favor, or that he very nearly 
lost the campaign to an outnumbered Jubal Early at both 
Opequon and Cedar Creek. Nor does his pursuit of Lee 
during the Appomattox campaign approach more than sound 
generalship against an essentially defeated army: relieving 
Gouvenour Warren is not the stuff of legend. 

As Sheridan’s counterpoint among Confederates, 
consider General John B. Gordon, who spent decades during 
the postwar period honing his own “ramrod” image as the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s finest tactician and the only non- 
West-Pointer to rise to infantry corps command under Lee. 
Without doubt, Gordon has a strong case for being one of the 
better late-war small-unit tacticians in that army, yet in the 
old II Corps that was a broad class including men like Cullen 
Battle, George Doles, Bryan Grimes, Stephen Ramseur, and 
Robert Rodes. Personally fearless and always ready to exploit 
the enemy’s weakness on the battlefield, all of these officers 
- were outstanding—which is why so many of them died with 
their boots on. 

Gordon, like Sheridan, magnified his 
accomplishments in his memoirs. His late-afternoon attack in 
the Wilderness on May 7, 1864, is a prime example: reading 
Gordon, only the imbecility of Early and Richard Ewell kept 
him from rolling up Grant’s flank ala Stonewall Jackson at 
Chancellorsville, thus changing the course of the war. Reality 
check: the forces available to Gordon were too small, the 
Army of the Potomac too large, and Grant too determined for 
any such attack to have been decisive. 

The 6,000 troops remaining in the II Corps under John 
Gordon in late 1864 represented close to the same number 
of men under his command when he assumed division 
command at Spotsylvania, and had his finest hour holding 
the base of the Bloody Angle. That’s the Gordon we should 
remember: an excellent division commander, but hardly one 
without peer, as the reputations of Pat Cleburne, William 
Mahone, or Robert Rodes would attest. 

For different reasons, James B. McPherson strikes me as 
one of the most over-rated commanders of the war. In his 
case a heroic battlefield death safeguarded his memory as 
effectively as a 600-page memoir or decades presiding over 
veterans’ organizations. McPherson (like Warren, William 
“Baldy” Smith, or Quincy Gillmore) proved the rule to 
which Robert E. Lee became the most prominent exception: 
engineers often do not make the best field commanders. 
McPherson performed adequately as a corps commander 
under Grant’s eye at Vicksburg, but proved excessively 
cautious in independent command. He muffed an expedition 
toward Canton, Mississippi, in late 1863, and ruined Sherman's 
design at Snake Creek Gap the following spring. Left to his 
own devices McPherson would never be bold. This is not to 
say he lacked personal bravery, which cost him his life outside 
Atlanta, and ironically cemented his reputation among far 
better generals. 


=o ee 
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Philip Sheridan (second from left)— “The single 
most over—rated general officer on either side.” 


One of the only cavalry raiders to secure better reviews 
with fewer results than Sheridan was “Fighting” Joe Wheeler: 
a colorful character, an excellent tactician, a Braxton Bragg 
sycophant, and a disaster as Chief of Cavalry in the Army of 
Tennessee. The paradox that should have kept Wheeler’s name 
out of the front ranks of Civil War commanders is exemplified 
at Atlanta in 1864. First, he eviscerated Sherman’s cavalry by 
turning back Federal raids in July and August, after which he 
proceeded, as historian Thomas L. Connelly once noted, “to 
ride himself right out of the war” with an equally foolhardy 
counter-raid that left John B. Hood’s outnumbered army blind 
when Sherman started to maneuver south of Atlanta. Yet his 
reputation has survived virtually unscathed to this day. 

James H. Wilson might be considered “Sheridan 
lite.” He took over a division in 1864 with virtually no 
command experience—and it showed. On the first day of 
the Wilderness, he failed to post videttes in front of Ewell’s 
II Corps, left an inadequate force facing A. P. Hill, and then 
got stampeded by Tom Rosser on the Cartharpin Road. Nor 
did he improve with time: that he even had a division left 
after the Wilson-Kautz raid that summer is attributable to 
the poor health of Confederate horses, not anything Wilson 
did right. Yet between his memoirs and his post-war political 
career, Wilson has faired extremely well, even reaping praise 
for his 1865 blitzkrieg through Alabama against no opposition 
worthy of the name. 

Finally, I give you William J. Hardee, as nearly as I can 
tell the most thorough-going mediocrity and back-stabbing 
subordinate ever to be nicknamed “Old Reliable.” I have 
been examining the Army of Tennessee’s many battles and 
defeats (which is mostly the same list) for years, looking for 
something—anything—to justify the near-awe with which 
writers generally treat him. Perhaps, as Richard McMurry 
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once suggested in another context, in company with midgets 
a man of even modest height stands out. Place Hardee on 
the list of corps commanders in that unfortunate army along 
with Frank Cheatham, John B. Hood, S. D. Lee, and Leonidas 
Polk and maybe it is necessary to think him superlative just to 
avoid depression. 


STEPHEN WOODWORTH 


Which were the Civil War’s most overrated generals? 
Answering a question like this involves many subjective 
judgments. What constitutes a general’s “rating”? Is it the 
boldest claims of his small coterie of admirers? Or is it the 
opinion of his superiors? By an overrated general, do we 
simply mean any general who was promoted beyond the level 
of his competence? 

For the purposes of this article, I’m going to say that the 
rating part of the equation comes from my perception of the 
prevailing overall view of a general among professional and 
amateur students of the war during the entire period since the 
conflict ended. If that overall estimate of the general seems 
in my opinion to be unduly high, I'll class him as overrated. 
Obviously, there will be a large dose of the subjective in these 
conclusions. 

Before I launch into my list of the most overrated generals, 
there is something else I'd like to explain. When we say a 
general is overrated, I think most people interpret us to mean 
that the general of whom we are speaking is an especially 
bad general. This need not be true at all. An overrated 
general could just as easily be a good general who simply 
was not quite as good as his later reputation came to suggest. 
Maybe he won a battle at just the right time. Maybe he wrote 
especially good memoirs. Maybe he was colorful. Maybe he 
got shot at an opportune moment. Many different factors 
may lead to an excellent general being elevated to the status 
of military demigod, but few commanders deserve anything 
like that status. I’m going to start out by 
stipulating that all 


General 
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of the generals on my list were good generals, some of them 
very good—but their reputations outran them. 

Many generals could conceivably qualify for this list, 
but I will, somewhat arbitrarily, choose six. I’ll list them in 
ascending order. 

In my view, the sixth most overrated general of the Civil 
War was Joseph Hooker. Some might object to this selection 
on the ground that Hooker’s reputation is not all that high. 
True, Fighting Joe has had his critics, but in his case I think 
his defenders have had the better of the debate, particularly 
in recent years. Hooker’s detractors have generally conceded 
that he was a good corps commander, yet I think even 
that concession goes a little too far. He did well in division 
command, except perhaps at Williamsburg. He did well in 
corps command too, when he did not “take counsel of his 
ambition” to the point of marring his performance. During 
the Atlanta Campaign, Hooker repeatedly attempted to 
maneuver his Twentieth Corps away from the rest of the Army 
of the Cumberland and alongside the armies of the Tennessee 
and Ohio so that in case of action he could take over from 
their lower-ranking commanders and win independent 
glory. No disaster resulted, but it was an unnecessary and 
dangerous practice that seriously detracted from Hooker's 
value as a corps commander. When he resigned in a huff after 
being passed over for the vacant command of the Army of 
the Tennessee, his superiors were happy to see him go. His 
conduct as an army commander is too manifestly inadequate 
to require discussion. So Hooker makes my list as the sixth 
most overrated general of the Civil War for being all-but- 
universally hailed as a fine corps commander when in fact his 
performance in that capacity was inconsistent. 

The fifth most overrated general of the Civil War 
was James B. McPherson. McPherson enjoyed the almost 
unbounded regard of Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, 
and the soldiers he commanded. He was undeniably 
intelligent and likable. He was a good general, but his 
actual performance did not quite live up 
to the reputation secured for him in later 
years by the universal admiration of those 

who served with him—a reputation the 
was augmented by his courageous death at 
the height of a crucial battle in the war’s 
decisive western theater. McPherson fell 
short at Snake Creek Gap, but his caution 
and foresight saved Sherman from a 
serious setback at the Battle of Atlanta, 
McPherson's last battle. Sherman later 
said he thought McPherson would have 
surpassed both him and Grant. We will 
never know about that, but his actual 
accomplishments did not quite come 
up to the level of his reputation, and 
therefore I rate him as slightly to 
moderately overrated. 
The fourth most overrated 
general of the Civil War was Joseph 
E. Johnston. Ironically, the man 
who is often regarded as Johnston’s 
worst enemy with the Confederate 
government, President Jefferson 


James H. Wilson—“Sheridan lite?” 


Davis, consistently overestimated him. So too did many of 
his fellow Confederate generals, and so have many historians 
since that time, notably the late Bruce Catton. Although he 
was a competent army administrator and sometimes showed 
flashes of operational skill and even inspiration, Johnston 
never fulfilled the expectations of his many admirers. His 
reluctance to hazard battle has become proverbial. Between 
being goaded into action by Davis at Fair Oaks/Seven Pines 
and launching an attack at Bentonville almost three years 
later when the war’s outcome was already decided, Johnston 
never once took the initiative in battle and rarely fought at all. 
His few combat successes were isolated incidents within his 
ultimately unsuccessful campaign to defend Atlanta. He bore 
chief responsibility for the Confederate loss of that city as well 
as Vicksburg with its grip on the Mississippi River. Though 
his reputation has suffered a bit in recent decades, it is still too 
high for his actual performance. 

The third most overrated general of the Civil War was 
George G. Meade. Meade took command of the Army of the 
Potomac in June 1863, three days before its clash with Lee in 
the northernmost of the eastern theater’s string of indecisive 
battles. Lee suffered defeat in that battle, but as much at the 
hands of Winfield Scott Hancock and the other officers and 
men of the Army of the Potomac as through the generalship 
of its new commander. Meade was slower than Lee in reacting 
to the clash east of South Mountain and committing his 
forces to battle. His contradictory orders helped set up the 
first day’s Confederate success. He did better on the second 
and third days of the battle, committing no fatal errors and 
compensating for the nearly fatal error of a subordinate. 
His pursuit after the victory lacked aggressiveness. It can 


be offered in his defense that he was new to command and 
that successful pursuit after a victory was so difficult as to 
be almost the rarest of events during the Civil War, but this 
nevertheless leaves us with a picture of Meade as a steady, 
competent general, solid as a corps commander, adequate but 
unimpressive at the level of army command. Nothing in his 
performance under Grant the following year would revise that 
conclusion. Meade too, it seems to me, is somewhat overrated. 

It may seem ironic, but the final two entries on this list, 
my candidates for the two most overrated generals of the war, 
are also the best generals on this list—very good commanders 
indeed. Yet their postwar reputations have outrun them. 

The second most overrated general of the Civil War 
was Nathan Bedford Forrest. This statement will likely bring 
screams of rage from some quarters, but that very reaction 
proves my point. Forrest was an excellent general and an 
amazing natural military talent, but he was not the superman 
that popular image makes him. Indeed, one might object that 
Forrest's popular image is so high that no human could merit 
it. Perhaps, but Forrest could be inconsistent. Forgotten among 
his many amazing victories are a few other, less successful 
outings, including mistakes. Forrest learned fast, and he 
learned on the job, but he did have to learn. His usefulness 
was further diminished, and very severely, by his tendency to 
insubordination and downright mutiny. Far and away the most 
talented amateur general of the war, he rose in rank about as 
rapidly as his abilities grew through experience. Contrary to 
popular myth, the Confederacy could not have won the war 
by promoting Forrest to command of all its armies, or even 
of its western armies, in mid-1863. In fact, the Confederacy 
probably utilized Forrest to the maximum of his capability and 
willingness to follow orders. No further benefit could have been 
gained in his case by faster promotion. Thus I rank Forrest, 
though an excellent leader of independent raiding cavalry, 
nevertheless the second most overrated general of the war. 

The most overrated general of the Civil War was George H. 
Thomas. He is also the best of the generals on this list. Highly 
competent, thorough, methodical, steady, determined, trusted 
and well liked by his men, Thomas definitely belongs in any list 
of the top ten generals of the war. His overrating is to be seen in 
the tendency of some professionals and many amateurs to call 
him the best general of the war. Thomas could be slow, difficult, 
uncooperative, and unaggressive, and he lacked an appreciation 
of the importance of speed and momentum in war. He was 
an important contributor to Union victory, but the war would 
probably not have been won without generals of significantly 
more overall capability than he had. Thus because of his 
supporters’ claims that he was the war's best general, I have to 
regard Thomas as the war’s most overrated general. 


WILLIAM G. PISTON 


Newton’s selections all have reputations that “have 
become significantly overblown with the passage of time.” 
Moreover, “their reputations (like their egos in most cases) 
have considerably exceeded their accomplishments.” I would 
find it easy to add to his list and hard to argue for removing 
anyone, but must ask “reputations among whom?” Among 
veterans? Historians? Civil War buffs? Lee, Jackson, Grant, 
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and Sherman are so woven 
into American culture 
that we can take much for 
granted at the beginning of 
a discussion, but is that the 
case with Sheridan, Gordon, 
Wheeler, or others on his list? 
I’m always as interested 
in the wider cultural 
aspects of a military figure’s 
reputation as much as the 
factual basis for it. In Phil 
Sheridan’s case, Newton 
addresses this in part with his 
remark that only Sheridan’s 


War and the war with Spain despite his bungling in 
both conflicts, Wheeler really stands out among those 
on Newton's list. For a sense of Wheeler’s reputation, 
consider the following from Wightman Melton’s 
article “Fighting Joe Wheeler” in the April 1906 
issue of National Magazine: “The Cuban Campaign 
brought the first opportunity, since the Civil War, 
for a Confederate general to offer his services .... 
The man and the opportunity met, and each, heaven 
guided, embraced the other. . . . President McKinley 
recognized the need of one of this country’s ablest 
tacticians in the operations around Santiago... . 
During the Civil War Wheeler was in something 
over five hundred skirmishes, and commanded in 
one hundred and twenty-seven battles, many of 


memoirs could have could have William J. Hardee—“The which were severe and successful to the Southern 
portrayed Trevilian Station most thorough-gong side. . .. he had five horses killed under him. ... 
as a victory. Self-promotion mediocrity and back- Nearly half a hundred staff officers were killed or 
is often an important element stabbing subordinate — wounded while riding beside General Wheeler. 
in an over-blown reputation. to be nicknamed old ... Granted this was written by a friend who 
But this is hardly automatic. Reliable” sought to memorialize Wheeler, but really! Some 


Historians Tom Connelly and 

Archer Jones demonstrate that 

both P.G.T. Beauregard and 

Joseph E. Johnston had substantial popular reputations 
during and immediately after the war. But, they argue, 
Beauregard and Johnston essentially cancelled out each 
other’s reputations through their postwar duel of egos via 
their memoirs. Newton might have said of Sheridan what 
he did of Hardee—that he stood out against a background 
of mediocrity. With the exception of George Custer, whose 
“Last Stand” death placed him in a unique category, who 
should the cavalry veterans of the Army of the Potomac 
have praised if not Sheridan? Sheridan’s reputation 
benefited from Thomas Read’s execrable poem, 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” of course. But note that Sheridan 
dropped dead in 1888 right after penning him memoirs, 
preventing him from lowering his reputation by replying 

to the inevitable critics. 

John Gordon’s postwar reputation benefited not 
only from his self-promotion while politicking but 
also from the relative lack of competition within the 
pantheon of living Confederate heroes. Jackson and 
Stuart died during the war, Lee, Hood, and Ewell not too 
long after it ended. With Longstreet an apostate due to his 
Republican Party affiliation, that essentially left only Jubal 
Early among the higher ranks of the Army of Northern 
Virginia to rival Gordon. Gordon was enormously popular 
with Confederate veterans and played a significant role in 
rehabilitating Jefferson Davis’s reputation among the Southern 
people. This assisted Gordon in becoming a U.S. Senator 
and, later, governor of Georgia. He was a powerful figure in 
Southern politics for a quarter of a century. When he died in 
1902 the praise for his generalship was excessive. 

But for exaggerated reputation at the time of death no 
one can match Joe Wheeler, who passed in 1906. Wheeler 
outlived almost every well-known Confederate general 
except Simon Buckner, and thanks to his participation in the 
Spanish-American War, Wheeler became a symbol of national 
reconciliation. Because he ended up a hero in both the Civil 
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sources state that Wheeler referred to himself as 

the “war child” and liked to remark on the eve of 

operations that “the war 

child rides tonight.” If 

true, it represents a level 

of self-conceit that few 
could equal. 

Although it gets 
us off track of discussing 
generals, I have to add that 
I think the single-most 

over-rated Confederate 
of all time was John S. 
Mosby. His legend is wildly 
disproportionate to his 
accomplishments. 
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During the past decade- 

and-a-half, Gordon C. Rhea and Eric J. 


Wittenberg have subjected Philip H. Sheridan’s performance as 
a cavalry commander during the 1864 Overland Campaign to 
close scrutiny, and they have slashed through 140 years of hype to 
cut “Little Phil” down to size. Rhea demonstrated that Sheridan's 
Richmond Raid of May 9-14, 1864, was “a costly mistake.” It left 
Grant virtually bereft of cavalry after he disengaged with Robert E. 
Lee at the Wilderness, and the lack of that vital reconnaissance and 
screening capacity made it easier for Lee to check the Army of the 
Potomac at Spotsylvania Court House. Killing Jeb Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern hardly compensated for the ensuing slaughter of Union 
infantry. Wittenberg has argued convincingly that Sheridan met 
with a rude repulse at Wade Hampton's hands a month later at 
Trevilian Station, a failure long ignored by other historians. 

I would like to point out, however, that Sheridan's raids 
succeeded in the operational sense. Repeated mounted 
clashes in the spring and summer of 1864 had a wasting effect 


on the Confederate cavalry in the Eastern Theater. By the 
time Sheridan transferred to the Shenandoah Valley, Lee’s 
mounted divisions were shells of their former selves. Alfred 
Pleasonton may have made the Army of the Potomac’s cavalry 
a respectable force, but Sheridan, for all his faults, elevated it 
to a position of irreversible superiority. In addition, Sheridan 
ranked as one of the most charismatic senior commanders in 
the Army of the Potomac. Crude and profane, he bore little 
resemblance to the elegant George B. McClellan, but he knew 
how to make men want to fight and the prospect of combat 
did not paralyze him like it did “Little Mac.” Finally, even Eric 
Wittenberg dubbed the Appomattox Campaign Sheridan’s 
“finest moment.” Conducting a successful pursuit was a rarity 
in the Civil War, and Sheridan's success in trapping the Army 
of Northern Virginia at Appomattox Station should be hailed 
as an outstanding achievement. 

On the Confederate side of the ledger, the list of overrated 
generals should include another cavalryman who enjoys cult 
status today—Nathan Bedford Forrest. There is no doubt 
that Forrest was everything his worshippers call him— 
a fearsome warrior; a master of mounted and dismounted 
tactics on the battalion, brigade, and even division level; and 
undoubtedly the greatest raider of the war. Unfortunately, 
the man lacked the ability to cooperate with 
other Confederate generals—especially 
those he did not respect—and that limited 
his value to the Lost Cause. Generals need to 
control their personal feelings and maintain 
a working relationship with even peers 
and superiors they do not particularly like. 
They should also bear disagreements like 
adults. Forrest lacked either capacity, which 
is one reason why he received so many 
independent assignments. He inflicted a 
lot of damage behind Yankee lines, but he 
could have been of even greater service to 
the Confederacy had he learned to be a team 
player. Forrest told off Braxton Bragg, talked 
about thrashing John Bell Hood, and drew 
a pistol on Benjamin F. Cheatham when the 
latter insisted that his infantry ford a river 
ahead of the cavalryman’s troopers. Any 
commander who behaves in such a fashion - 
no matter how brilliant - is a liability. 

In my home town of Philadelphia, the 
most overrated Civil War general is George 
Gordon Meade. Meade lies in the city’s Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, where he is honored every year 
on the anniversary of his death by the General 
Meade Society of Philadelphia. That organization is dedicated to 
celebrating the deeds of “this distinguished general,’ who it credits 
as “the architect of the Union victory at Gettysburg.” It is hard to 
conceive of the defending commander in an unplanned battle as 
the architect of anything, especially since Meade missed the entire 
first day’s action. The best that can be said of his subsequent 
management of the battle was that he made no serious errors and 
gave competent subordinates the leeway to meet the Rebels in their 
respective sectors as they saw fit. In the autumn maneuvering 
that followed Gettysburg, Meade avoided committing disastrous 
mistakes, which put him in a class above John Pope, Ambrose 


John B. Gordon’s reputation 
benefited both from self- 
promotion and from the 

lack of competition within 
the pantheon of living 
Confederate heroes. 


E. Burnside, and Joseph Hooker, but it would take more than 
prudence to crush Bobby Lee. 


KEITH POULTER 


I'm not going to challenge Steve’s “most overrated” list, 
because I find myself in complete agreement with it. So I will 
venture a few general thoughts. 

From time to time I see comments that so-and-so was 
a “military genius.” Yet when I consider these individuals I 
cannot discern anything that warrants that term. The most 
significant trait they have in common is that exhibit more 
energy than the common run of humanity, or even the 
common run of military commanders. They are men in a hurry, 
they push themselves hard and expect the same of others. This 
characteristic is epitomized in Ulysses S. Grant's credo: to find 
the enemy, to hit him hard, “and keep moving on.” It is those 
last four words that are critical. The successful commander 
is never satisfied with anything less than final victory, and is 
always thinking of the next step, or better yet steps. 

Other traits of the successful commander include the 
ability to grasp the essentials of a situation quickly and in 
its entirety. | have remarked before 
in these pages on something I noted 
in my board wargaming days—the 
ability of some people to look at a map 
and intuit instantly the strengths and 
weaknesses of various positions and 
of the troops and weapons available to 
each side and the possibilities open to 
each. But, as I remarked in last issue’s 
editorial (“Paper Tigers”) no general 
can be successful who simply makes 
war “on the map.” Not only must he 
take cognizance of reality (morale, 
weather, the initiative of junior 
commanders, etc, etc) but constantly 
bear in mind that no plan survives 
contact with the enemy—which means 
our “genius’ must also be able to think 
on his feet. 

Taking all that into account I have 
to rate Grant by far the greatest general 
of the Civil War. Meade and Thomas 
were too plodding, Sherman lacked 
the killer instinct, Lee could see his 
strategic problem but never came close 
to solving it. I would also criticize 
Lee for keeping an incompetent—William Pendleton—in 
command of his artillery and for being ignorant of the state 
of his artillery to an extent that rendered his plan on day 3 at 
Gettysburg impossible of achievement. Lee was obviously a 
good general but panache can only take you so far. 

I seem to have wandered from generalities to specifics, 
so I will close with a comment on another possibly overrated 
Confederate commander, Robert Rodes. I don’t believe I 
have ever seen an adverse comment on Rodes’s leadership 
in print. Ezra Warner, for example, in Generals in Gray, writes 
of his being mortally wounded at Third Manassas “while 
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directing a counter-attack which 
was substantially responsible for 
extricating the Confederate forces from 
the battlefield.” 'm perfectly willing to 
be corrected, but my understanding 5 
is that the pickets at the eastern end i 
of the narrow Berryville Pike were 
withdrawn a day or so before the battle 
after a clash with advance elements of 
Sheridan’s army, and Rodes failed to 
post anyone at the western end of the 
defile, thus enabling the Union army to 
debouche from it into the Valley without 
firing a shot. In other words Rodes was 
“substantially responsible” for placing 
the Confederate forces in peril in the first 
place! 
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STEPHEN NEWTON i 
Nathan Bedford Forrest strikes me 1 

as a good addition to my list: a very good 
general who could not possibly have been 
as good as his reputation makes him out to 
be. 

I have to disagree with Steve Woodworth, 
however, regarding Joseph Johnston, George Meade, and 
George Thomas. In Johnston's case there is no doubt that some 
historians have overblown his reputation, but he has never 
been without significant critics who thought he was next to 
worthless. To my thinking, if you sum it all up, Old Joe’s critics 
have pretty nearly cancelled out those singing his praises, which 
makes it difficult to consider him that highly overrated. 

As for George Meade, I’m still looking for that chorus 
of people singing his praises as a great general—even at 
Gettysburg. While you can isolate a few such voices, I’d 
argue that the overwhelming majority of Gettysburg analysis 
does not see Meade as any sort of tactical genius—not at 
Gettysburg, and certainly not later. 

Having just written an article claiming significant credit 
for George Thomas in engineering the opening phase of the 
Atlanta campaign I may not be the most objective person 
to consider the Virginian dispassionately; 1 happen to be 
among those who consider him to have been one of the 
war’s most underrated officers. Yet what made that article 
both necessary (in my opinion) and controversial (to many 
readers) is the fact that George Thomas still resides firmly in 
the second rather than the first rank of Civil War generals on 
most people's list. 

The intriguing aspect of having this discussion is that it 
is also time-sensitive. Thirty to forty years ago, when I first 
started serious Civil War reading, you would have been able to 
add Albert Sidney Johnston to this list. “Jf only Johnston had 
lived” is a mantra I recall reading quite widely, and I give a lot 
of credit to historians like Thomas L. Connelly for dissecting 
his doubtful contributions to the Confederate cause. Likewise, 
in the 1960s, I think Steve Woodworth might have had a better 
case for the inclusion of Joseph Johnston. 


I agree with my colleagues that both John Morgan and 
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«Fighting Joe” Wheeler. 


lies 
4" Robert Rodes are candidates 
for the list. On the Union side, 
there is also a potential case 
for the inclusion of Winfield 
Scott Hancock, who has been 
consistently praised for the 
things people believe he would 
have accomplished if only he'd 
replaced Meade, if only he hadn't 
continued to suffer from his 
wounds. (Anytime you read 
that plaintive if only, I would 
suggest you might be venturing 
into hero worship rather than 
historical analysis.) Along 
with Hancock, John “Black 
Jack” Logan often seems 
to receive a free pass from 
historians, who appear to 
want a “volunteer” general to 
champion. 

The most fun we'll have 
with this exercise, I suspect, 
is when we get around 
to discussing the most 
underrated generals. Then I 


think we're going to find a number of commanders made both 
lists. 


STEPHEN WOODWORTH 


I find a remarkable degree of unanimity—not complete 
but substantial—among my colleagues and myself regarding 
the overrated generals. This leaves us a limited number of 
things to argue about. 

I’m strongly in agreement with Gregory Urwin’s 
assessment of Sheridan. Although the general can be shown 
to have made a number of errors (as opposed to which 
general who never did?), overall his drive and efficiency 
brought the Union cavalry in Virginia to superiority over their 
foes, cleared the Shenandoah Valley of Confederate forces, 
and helped catch Lee’s army at Appomattox. Overall I do not 
believe he is significantly overrated. 

Keith almost seems to suggest that Lee is one of the war’s 
great overrateds. I would definitely say that rating him as 
the war’s best general—as many of his fans do—would be 
overrating him, but I would not consider him to be one of the 
most overrated generals of the war. I happen to think he was 
pretty good at what he did. 

Keith makes an excellent point about Rodes. His 
performance at Gettysburg was a fiasco, yet he retains a 
remarkable reputation—one that is definitely undeserved. 

The question of how overrated Jubal Early might have 
been is tangled up in the Longstreet controversy. The relative 
merits of Longstreet, Early, and several others are still a topic 
of controversy, in which Bill has been an able combatant. 
Not all historians would take the same view he does, but to 

enter into debate on that subject now would be to open up an 
entirely separate debate that is probably not what readers are 


looking for here. Besides there wouldn't be room for it all. No 
doubt Early was overrated to some degree, but I’m not sure I 
consider his reputation high enough now to rate him as one of 
the great overrateds. 

Of course, there will always be a considerable degree of 
subjectivity and uncertainty about a discussion such as this 
one, since so much depends on how one defines “overrated” 
or how one estimates a general’s rating in the first place. 
Nevertheless it makes for an interesting discussion and helps 
to refine our thinking about the war and its commanders. 


WILLIAM G.PISTON 


Having read my colleague’s comments 
on overrated generals, I come back to 
the issue of perspective. Overrated by 
whom? When? Why? If you consider 
generals who were overrated during the 
war itself, | would place Franz Sigel at or 
near the top of the list. My choice may 
surprise you, as Sigel’s faults were no 
secret to many of his contemporaries. 
His neglect of basic security after 
taking up a position at the Sharp 
farm during the Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek on August 10, 1861, was the 
greatest single factor in the defeat of 
the Union forces. Then Sigel’s inept 
deployment nearly allowed Earl 
Van Dorn to gobble him up during vi 
the maneuvering prior to the Battle 
of Pea Ridge in March 1862. Yet 
Sigel remained in the army despite demands 
by his fellow officers that he be cashiered. The reason? Sigel 
was a German American, and having endured tremendous 
prejudice and abuse many German Americans embraced Sigel 
as a hero despite his faults. The consequences were dire. Sigel 
was given an important command in Virginia in 1864, as U.S. 
Grant faced Robert E. Lee, and Abraham Lincoln considered 
his prospects for re-election in the coming fall. Lincoln 
needed the German American vote, but trusting Sigel with 
an important assignment in the Shenandoah Valley proved 
disastrous. Sigel’s defeat at New Market on May 15, 1864, was 
among the reasons why Grant's strategy in the East floundered 
despite superior Union forces overall. The high casualties 
incurred by the Union in the Virginia theater from May until 
the end of the summer may have done more to jeopardize 
Lincoln's re-election than writing off the German American 
vote would have done. No one rates Sigel as a great general 
today, but the fact that many German Americans overrated 
Sigel between 1861 and 1864 had critically important 
consequences for the course of the war. 

But if we consider how and why a Civil War general 
might be persistently overrated, generation after generation, 
the most interesting figure may be Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
Why is it that despite shortcomings such as those mentioned 
by Greg Urwin and Steve Woodworth, Forrest became not 
merely a hero but a legend? The reasons are many, but 
here are some. Like John S, Mosby, Forrest is a commander 


whose accomplishments fit into the tradition of trickster 
tales. Forrest does not merely defeat his enemies; like Brer 
Rabbit, Forrest makes fools of them. Consider how Forrest 
bluffs Able Streight’s raiders into surrendering in April 1863, 
or what he does to Samuel Sturgis at Brice’s Crossroads 
in June 1864. But Forrest is more than the trickster. His 
place in Confederate legend also stems from the deep- 
seated distrust so many white Southerners have of formal 
education. This is epitomized in the famous statement 
attributed (incorrectly) to Forrest, namely that the entire 
key to strategy is to “git thar furstest with the mostest.” 
In legend, Forrest’s innate wisdom 
triumphs over the book learning 
of West Pointers. Indeed, he 
defeats his West Point-trained 
Union enemies repeatedly, but his 
West Point-trained Confederate 
superiors fail to utilize him 
properly. Forrest also leads from 
the front, killing his enemies in 
close, personal combat. Forrest 
thus personifies the crude physical 
prowess of the frontier celebrated 
in Southern popular literature such 
as the Davy Crockett Almanacs, 
George Washington Harris’s Sut 
Lovingood, and Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes. Forrest's 
place in contemporary white Southern 
culture remains strong. Given his 
attributes, I have often thought that 
“Bedford Forrest” is a far better name 
for an orange 1969 Dodge Charger than 
“General Lee.” 


GREGORY J. W. URWIN 


Some Civil War generals get overrated as a device for 
shrinking others down to size. The inordinate attention 
George Armstrong Custer has received due to his spectacular 
demise at the Little Bighorn has frustrated several historians 
to such an extent that they have attempted to elevate other 
“worthier” generals at Custer’s expense. The usual candidates 
for this honor are those peers who excelled Custer as an 
Indian fighter - George Crook, Ranald S. Mackenzie, and 
Wesley Merritt, but invidious comparisons are also made 
between Custer and Thomas Devin and James H. Wilson. 

Crook certainly performed well in some early campaigns 
against the Apaches in Arizona, but his Civil War career 
contained major embarrassments. While commanding VIII 
Army Corps in Sheridan’s Army of the Shenandoah, Crook let 
his divisions be surprised and routed in the first Confederate 
rush at the Battle of Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864. Despite 
this lapse, Crook assumed command of the Department 
of West Virginia. While lodging in a hotel run by the 
father of his future wife in Cumberland, Maryland, Crook 
experienced the humiliation of being captured in his own 
bed by Rebel guerrillas. Crook’s champions usually ignore 
these gaffes, and they exaggerate his prowess as an Indian 
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fighter by glossing over his 
repeated failures in the Sioux 
War of 1876 and his inability to 
keep Geronimo, the Apache war 
leader, on a reservation. 

Wesley Merritt’s Civil War 
reputation rests largely on the 
self-serving reports and postwar 
articles in which he took credit 
for many of Custer’s exploits. 
He also enjoyed an advantage in 
being a bachelor, which left him 
free to go drinking and whoring 
in Washington, D.C., with Phil 
Sheridan in the winter of 1864-65. 
Then as now, personal politics could 
help an able officer go even further 
in shorter time than sheer merit. 
Custer played that game, too. 

My favorite blast against 
overrated Civil War generals 
appears in a private letter from a 
veteran of that conflict. Colonel 
Henry Capehart commanded 
the “Virginia Brigade” (1st, 2nd, and 3rd West Virginia 
Cavalry and 1st New York Cavalry) in Custer’s 3rd Cavalry 
Division during the Appomattox Campaign. Originally 
a surgeon who turned combat officer and went on to 
become a Medal of Honor recipient, Capehart addressed 
the following remarks to the famed military author, 
Captain Charles King, on August 16, 1890: 


can be no doubt 


I have seen him [Custer] under the most varying 
and critical circumstances, and never without ample 
resources of mind and body to meet the most trying 
contingency. He was counted by some rash; it was 
because he dared, while they dared not. There can be 
no doubt that he had a positive genius for war, while 
Merritt, Devin, Wilson, Crook, etc., were comparatively 
but mediocrities. If I were to begin giving instances 
of his daring, brilliancy, and skill, I should never stop. 
Sheridan was under obligations to him that he could 
never have repaid had he tried, and that he should in 
his memoirs condescendingly praise him on a plane 
with the others was not a little irritating to me; and 
that he appropriated success of Custer’s with which he 
himself had nothing whatever to do. ] 


Capehart’s remarks provide a look at the origins of 
this game of rating Civil War generals. And as it was in the 
beginning, this dialogue indicates it still is, and, I imagine, 
ever will be. Amen. 


KEITH POULTER 


I find myself strongly agreeing with Steve Woodworth’s 
comments on Meade; like many generals with an engineering 
background (notable exception, Robert E. Lee!) he was an 
essentially defensive commander, with little or no appreciation 
of the importance of gaining, and keeping, the initiative— 
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H Capehart: “There 
Colonel Henry that [Custer] had 
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greases 


making the other guy respond to your 
moves rather than initiating his own. 
(For further thoughts along these lines, 
see my article in North & South volume 
2, #6, the “Retreat from Gettysburg” 
special.) 

Bill Piston’s point that Mosby’s 
reputation is wildly out of proportion to 
his accomplishments comes naturally 
to one who is steeped in the extensive 
guerrilla warfare of Missouri. As 
pointed out in an earlier issue (sorry, 
second plug!), Mosby was very, very 

good at what he did, but it was on such 
a tiny scale that while he was a bane 
to local Union commanders, in the 
final analysis he was merely a pesky 
nuisance (unless, of course, it was you 
he happened to kill!). Two hundred 
Mosbys would have had an impact. 
It is instructive to note that one 
of our contributors regards Sheridan's 
contribution to the Appomattox Campaign as no more 
than approaching sound generalship, whereas another hails it 
as an “outstanding achievement!” Yes indeed, no matter how 
carefully we consider the facts, our views will always ultimately 
be subjective! I find myself siding with Greg Urwin on this one, 
as overtaking Lee and blocking his movement seems to me to 
epitomize a rare proper use of the mounted arm in the Civil War. 
I'm not sure I agree with Steve N. that Thomas is still in 
the second rank on most people's lists—he came fourth in our 
classic “Top Ten Generals” article, pushing Jackson into fifth 
place. But I take Steve's point about Albert Sydney Johnston— 
though given his nonsensical initial strategic allocation of 
troops and his acceptance of the bizarre tactical formation 
drawn up for him by a subordinate at Shiloh, it is hard to see 
how he was ever thought to be up to much. Steve W. seems to 
think me too hard on Lee, but when considering overrated 
reputations it is natural to zero in on flaws and errors; I did say 
Massa Robert was a good general. It is interesting to note the 
word “genius” used by Colonel Capehart in relation to Custer; 
I'm still leery of that word, but certainly I think it appropriate 
to describe Custer—like Forrest—as a military “natural.” 
Speaking of Nathan Bedford, I’m not sure whether he’s reclining 
in Valhalla or sweating it out in the nether regions (a case can 
be made out for either) but irrespective of his location I wonder 
how he would react to being likened to Brer Rabbit! 

So there we have it. It will be interesting to see who makes 
it to the list of underrated commanders in the next issue. 
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The contributors to this article are Stephen H. Newton 
of Delaware State University and author of Lost for the Cause; 
William G. Piston of Missouri State University and co-author 
of an upcoming book on Missouri in the Civil War; Keith 
Poulter, founder and editor of North & South; Stephen E. 
Woodworth of Texas Christian University and author of a 
recent guide to the Battle of Shiloh; and Gregory J. W. Urwin 
of Penn. State University and author of Custer Victorious. 
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at Camp Pike, Indian Territory (present 
day Oklahoma). While quiescent Con- 
federate commanders planned a raid to 
capture and destroy as much ordnance 
and supplies in Northeast Indian Terri- 
tory as possible, in order to starve out 
the Federal troops stationed at Fort 


Gibson. But the raid became something 
much more significant. Little did the | 
men know that they would capture the | 


most expensive wagon train of the Civil 
War, the value estimated at one and a 
half million dollars’ 

Composing this eclectic group of 


grey soldiers was Brig. Gen. Richard | 


M. Gano’s Fifth Texas 
Cavalry Brigade and 
Stand Watie’s First In- 
dian Brigade (see foot- 
note for a listing of the 
regiments).” Though 
the men came from 
differing backgrounds 
they had one goal in 
mind: they were united 
in the defense of their 
homes and families in 
the region. The Texans 
wanted to protect the 
approaches to North 
Texas and the Confed- 
erate Indians desired 
revenge on the Union 


tive Americans rested and recu’ erated 


j 


to Southern Indian Terri 


ta 


One andiaita iMilio ition 


The Texan commander, Gano, had 
one of the most interesting careers in 


the Civil War. He was born in Bourbon | 


County, Kentucky, to a family that had 
a rich history in America. Richard’s 
great-grandfather, Chaplain John Gano, 
a Baptist minister, had baptized George 
Washington during the American 
Revolution. After attending medical 
school and serving as a doctor in Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, Richard Gano 
moved his family to Grapevine, Texas 
(northwest of Dallas) in 1857, where he 
reluctantly continued his medical prac- 


Victory at Honey Springs had extended Union 
control of the Indian territory. 
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6 it in the ‘Texas 
isldtare. When news arrived 


_ of the firing on Fort Sumter he quickly 


organized “The Grapevine Volunteers.” 
The men served briefly as State Troops 
before transferring to the command of 
the famed Kentucky cavalier, Col. John 
Hunt Morgan. The Texans quickly 
became the nucleus of the Seventh 
Kentucky Cavalry and served under 
Morgan until the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, after which Gano, along with 
his fellow Texans, was transferred to his 
home state. In the fall of 1863 Gano 
was given command of the unruly Fifth 


| Texas Cavalry Brigade.’ 
tice but quickly became a businessman, | 


Chief Watie’s road to the Civil War’s 
trans-Mississippi theater 
was more direct. Born 
Degatada to a Cherokee 
father and white mother 
in Georgia, he later 
converted to Christian- 
ity with his father and 
changed his name to 
Stand Watie. The Watie 
clan stood center stage 
during President An- 
drew Jackson’s Indian 
Removal Act. Members 
of the family and others 
that later became known 
as the half-bloods (for 
being of mixed ances- 
try) favored the Chero- 


ional Archives 


Nat 


kee resettlement in Indian Territory and | 


signed the Treaty of Echota. This led 
directly to their removal to the Indian 
Territory and a feud between the half- 
bloods and the Pins—those who op- 
posed relocation. The result of the feud 
was the death of many of Watie’s family 
and friends, and this quarrel spilled 
over into the Civil War when most half- 
bloods sided with the Confederacy and 


the Pins aligned themselves with the | ; ns 


Union.’ 


Hardship plagued the Confeder- 194 


ate Indians throughout the war. Not | 


only did they suffer a major defeat at 
the Battle of Honey Springs, allowing 
the Union army to occupy most of the 
Indian Territory, but their families were 
uprooted and became refugees living 
near the North Texas border. In 1864 
both the Texans and Native Americans 


tasted some success by thwarting the | 


Camden Campaign in Arkansas—the 
northern half of the Red River Cam- 
paign—and harassing Union forces at 
Fort Smith, forcing the Federals to limit 
their patrols into the Indian Territory.” 
While riding this wave of success, 
Confederate commanders in the Indian 
Territory, Maj. Gen. Samuel Bell Maxey 
and Brig. Gen. Douglas Cooper, devised 
a raid into the northeast Indian Ter- 
ritory to disrupt the Union forces by 
stealing or destroying their much need- 
ed winter supplies. Specifically Cooper 
planned to have Gano and Watie lead 
their troops “twenty miles above Gib- 
son at Grand River, destroy a large hay 
camp there, take in mules, &c., herded; 
perhaps run into a train now expected 
from Fort Scott.”” Though the main 
purpose of the raid was to weaken the 
Union forces in the Indian Territory it 
also served a larger strategic purpose 
for Gen. Edmund Kirby Smith. The 
commander of the trans-Mississippi 
ordered Price’s army to advance on 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to stir up Union citizens 
in the region. He hoped that this would 
cause the citizens to petition Abraham 


* ; Yr 
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| 
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After the war Gano became a millionaire; 
one of his descendants was aviation 
billionaire Howard Hughes. 


his army would then be called upon to 
protect the Show Me State.’ 

With the new raid planned, Gano 
and Watie met on September 12, 1864 
to work out the tactical details. Dur- 
ing the meeting Watie waived rank in 
Gano’s favor. Both men held the same 
rank but Gano outranked Watie by 
virtue of seniority. He also had more 
experience, gained in his time as one of 


| Morgan’s lieutenants. Before they left, 
_ Gano told his men to be “prepared to 
| travel without baggage, to forage provi- 


Lincoln for additional troops, especially | 


those in Maj. Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s army. This was an attempt 
to slow down and weaken Sherman's at- 
tack on Atlanta and his march through 
the South by drawing Union soldiers 
from Missouri into the Indian Territory 
in the hopes that some of the men from 


sions from the land, to move rapidly, to | 


8 


strike hard, and to disengage quickly. 


_ The force left Camp Pike on September | 
14, with 1,200 men in the Texas brigade, | 


Howell’s battery, and 800 Confederate 
Indians in the Indian brigade.” 

Four days into the incursion, Gano 
halted his force at Sand Town Ford on 
the Verdigris River to plan an attack on 
a Union hay camp eight miles away at 
Flat Rock. The camp at Flat Rock, only 
fifteen miles west of Fort Gibson, was 


detachment of 125 soldiers from the 


Second Kansas Cavalry and First Kansas __ left on September 12 from Fort Scott to 


| Colored Infantry; an easy target for the | 


much larger Confederate force." 

After surrounding the camp Gano 
ordered a charge upon the unsuspecting 
Union soldiers. Following three charg- 


| a captured Federal lieutenant under 
| flag of truce to demand surrender, but 
| they fired upon my flag and then com- 


menced the work of death in earnest.” 


After thirty minutes of being attacked 
from every side, and with dismounted 
Confederate soldiers within 200 yards 


| of the Union lines, Barker found him- 


Mullinax 


‘ourte 


Colonel Richard M. Gano (1830-1913). | 


self “completely overwhelmed and 
surrounded, and my position every 
moment becoming more and more 
untenable.” Barker attempted to escape 
with all his mounted men, leaving the 
dismounted men of the Second Kansas 
Cavalry and all the First Kansas Col- 
ored Infantry to fend for themselves. 
With approximately forty men, Barker 
unsuccessfully charged a weak spot in 
Watie’s line. The Cherokees captured 
most of the men, including the captain. 
Only fifteen soldiers managed to escape 
to Fort Gibson.” 

After Barker’s departure, the re- 
maining soldiers, especially the black 
infantry, fearing Confederate reprisals, 
rallied under Lt. Thomas B. Souther- 
land. The Federal soldiers repelled the 
Confederates for two hours, until they 
ran out of ammunition. The Confeder- 
ates then charged the camp, “capturing 
all of the white soldiers remaining there, 
and killing all the colored soldiers they 


| could find. Only four out of thirty-sev- 


en of them [black soldiers] succeeded 
in making their escape.””’ Jefferson P. 
Baze of the Thirtieth Texas Cavalry de- 
scribed the killing of the black soldiers, 
“The water was red with the blood of 


| the dead negroes. The few Indians who 


were along with the army dragged the 
bodies from the water and took all that 
was of any value from them.” 

With the Union soldiers subdued, 


the Confederates proceeded to take 


| possession of or destroy the camp and 


garrison equipage, company books, 
papers pertaining to the company, the 


| ordnance, and a thousand tons of hay, 


| along with the mowing machines and 
commanded by Capt. Edgar A. Barker. | 
To protect the hay camp, Barker had a | 


wagons. During the chaos of destruc- 
tion, a Union prisoner informed the 
raiders about a big wagon train that had 


resupply Fort Gibson. This news whet- 
ted the Confederates’ appetite. Gano’s 
men completed the destruction of the 
supplies, then camped on the battlefield 


| for the night."° 
es, Gano “sent Major Stackpole with | 


The next morning the Confeder- 
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ate force continued north to intercept | 


the Federal wagon train en route to 
Fort Gibson. In order to maximize 
his chances of intercepting the convoy, 
Gano established a camp at Wolf Creek, 
a midway point between the two roads 
the wagon train might use to reach Fort 


Gibson. The Confederate commander | 


sent out scouts to reconnoiter both 
roads and they discovered that the train 
had not yet passed."° 

The train was under the command 
of Major Henry Hopkins of the Second 
Kansas Cavalry. During the first days 
of September the wagon train had been 
loaded with as many supplies as the an- 
imals could bear at Fort Scott, Kansas, 
and on September 12 the wagons left 
for Fort Gibson. The train numbered 
299 wagons: 205 government wagons, 4 


government ambulances, and 90 sutler | 
wagons. The initial escort consisted _ 


of fifty mounted men and thirty dis- 
mounted soldiers of the Second Kansas 
Cavalry, sixty mounted and seventy dis- 
mounted men of the Fourteenth Kansas 
Cavalry, and ten mounted and forty 
dismounted men of the Sixth Kansas 
Cavalry. 

A few days later the size of the force 


increased to 360 men with the arrival | 


of a hundred Union Cherokee Indians 


from the Second and Third Indian Reg- | 
iments. Along with the reinforcements | 


Hopkins received a dispatch from Col. 
C.W. Blair, the commander of Fort 
Scott, warning him of a Confederate 
movement north of the Arkansas River. 
Hopkins responded to the dispatch by 
asking Blair for as many troops as could 
be sent to reinforce the train, because 
he feared that the Confederate force 
would attack and overwhelm him. He 
had no choice but to push through the 
danger. Without the supplies, Fort Gib- 
son would have to be abandoned. 


On September 17, as Hopkins and | 
the wagon train established their camp | 
for the night fifteen miles north of Cab- | 
in Creek, he received a dispatch from | 


the commanding officer of Fort Gibson, 
Col. S.H. Wattles, reporting that the 
Confederate force numbered between 
1,200 and 1,500 men and that they were 
moving toward Cabin Creek. Wattles 
also ordered Hopkins to move his com- 


mand to Cabin Creek immediately and | 


await further orders, and informed him 


that reinforcements of six companies | 


Stand Watie (1806-1871). 


| and a section of mountain howitzers 
| from the Third Indian Regiment under 
Maj. J. A. Foreman were en route. 

By 9 a.m. on the morning of Sep- 
tember 18, Hopkins and the wagon 


the stockade, 140 Cherokees from the 
Third Indian Regiment and 170 Chero- 
kees from the Second Regiment awaited 


soldiers, Hopkins’ force now consisted 


train had arrived at the military cross- | 
ing and stockade at Cabin Creek. At | 


Hopkins. With the addition of these | 


of 120 mounted white cavalry, 140 dis- | 


mounted white cavalry, 30 mounted 
Cherokees, and 330 dismounted Chero- 
kees, for a total of 620 men.”” 

On the same morning, Gano pro- 
ceeded with 400 Texans and 2 artillery 
pieces toward Cabin Creek, leaving 
Watie in command of the camp at Wolf 


train near the stockade and reconnoi- 
tered the enemy’s position. The com- 


Cherokee general asking him to bring 
the rest of the command to his position. 
Gano’s position remained a secret 


sent twenty-five men from the Second 
Kansas Cavalry under the command of 
Capt. Patrick Cosgrove to scout south 
of Cabin Creek. Upon receiving their 
report Hopkins reinforced the pickets 
and prepared the train for defense by 
forming it into a quarter-circle. Hop- 
kins knew of the Texans’ presence but 
thought that they were the only Con- 
federates in the area. 

When Gano’s courier arrived at 
Wolf Creek he found the Indians: 
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Creek. Gano discovered the supply | 


until the afternoon, when Hopkins | 


“Eager yet nervous, they made 
‘medicine’ and tried to recall old 
battle omens of their vanished long- 
house culture. Too bad the hated 
‘pins’ and their abolitionist Kee- 
towah medicine men were on the 
other side! The country hereabouts 
had been unlucky for Confeder- 
ate Indians. Stand Watie’s attack 
on July 1, 1863, had failed. Was his 
‘medicine’ wrong? Indians in the 
ranks discussed this seriously when 
Greenbrier Joe saw a vision—a 
white deer near the encampment. 
He believed this a ‘sign’ of victory, 
and the column was confident as it 
rode away to meet Gano.” 

Watie arrived around midnight, the 
beginning of September 19. With his 
force now concentrated Gano immedi- 
ately moved the entire command for- 
ward. Within half a mile of the stock- 
ade, he positioned his Texans on the 
right and Watie’s men on the left “on an 
elevated prairie that descended to the 
enemy’s position on the creek.” Gano 
had almost every advantage including 
superior numbers, possession of the 
high ground, and artillery.” 

After ascertaining that the enemy 
were preparing to move their train, 
Gano advanced his troops in the dark- 
ness to within 500 yards of the stockade. 
From this position, the pickets finally 


| spotted the approaching Confederates 


manding general sent a courier to the | 


| and reported their presence to Hopkins. 


In response, Hopkins sent Captain Cos- 
grove out again with a detachment of 
twenty-one men to scout the numbers 
and exact positions of the Rebels. After 
witnessing Gano’s men advance slowly 
toward the stockade, Cosgrove and his 
scouting party retreated to a nearby 
mound to get a better view. Before 
long the Confederates approached Cos- 
grove’s position. When the rebels were 
within speaking distance “a conversa- 
tion substantially as follows [occurred] 
between Captain Cosgrove and the 
commanding officer of the rebels, the 
latter asking Captain Cosgrove what 
his men were. The captain answered, 
“Federals,” and asked a similar question, 
which was answered, “Rebels, by God!” 

Confederate . “Who is your com- 
mander?” 

Captain Cosgrove. “A Fed. Who is 
yours?” 

Confederate. “A mixture. Will you 


protect a flag of truce?” 

Captain Cosgrove. “I will tell you in 
short time.” 

Gano waited for fifteen minutes 
without a reply from Cosgrove. Soon 
thereafter he heard some of the wagons 
at the stockade moving and continued 
his advance to that position. It was 
nearly 3 a.m. when Gano started his 
line moving again.” 

As the Confederates “closed in un- 
til near enough to hear shouting and 
laughter within the palisades. ... In the 
darkness, the raiders shouted taunts at 
them, and the Indians in the barricade 
replied. The turkey-gobble challenge 
shuddered back and forth. No Chero- 
kee of spirit could ignore that call of 
their blood.”” Some of the Cherokees 
advanced in front of their regiments, 
challenging the pins to fight and at- 
tempting to rally their fellow Cherokee 
warriors to advance with them.” 

The Confederates received small 
arms fire from the enemy as they closed 
to within 300 yards of the Federal 
stockade. Gano’s men replied by open- 
ing fire with their small arms and artil- 
lery. This initial fighting created prob- 
lems for the wagon train. During the 
first charge the teamsters and wagon- 
masters began to flee, “taking with them 
one or more of the mules out of each 
wagon, leaving their trains and going 
in the direction of Fort Scott. This ren- 
dered it impossible to move any portion 
of the train.” The teamsters “left their 
teams to tangle up in the timber and 
break off wagon tongues. Some teams 
ran over the cliffs and wagons crushed 


the teams to death.” After brief fight- | 
ing, Gano ordered his men to fall back | 
behind the elevated prairie where they | 


had formed their initial battle lines. He 


was satisfied that he had stopped the | 


train from leaving and did not want to 
endanger his men’s lives further, be- 
cause it was too dark to make out the 
enemy’s fortifications. 

When daylight broke, Gano got his 
first opportunity to see the fortifica- 
tions clearly. The first line of defense 
appeared to be “immense earth-works” 
which turned out to be ten big hay 
ticks. Lying behind the hay ricks was 
the timber stockade which consisted of 
large logs set vertically into the earth. 
Behind and to the left of the stockade 
lay the prize, the wagons and teams.” 


After viewing the fortifications, 
Gano changed the position of Howell’s 
battery. The general placed the battery 
between the Indian and Texas brigades, 
so the cannons could easily fire upon 
the wagons and hay ricks. Gano wasted 


very little time getting his men into ac- | 
tion. Charles H. Stith of Howell’s bat- | 
tery reported that “as soon as the gray | 


dawn allowed me to see the stockade 
of the enemy my two guns opened on 
their left.”” 

Once the artillery initiated the fight- 
ing, Gano sent the two Cherokee regi- 
ments to capture all the wagons that 
might have escaped during the night 
and to cut off any Federal retreat. Gano 
then ordered the Seminole and Creek 
regiments under Col. John Jumper to 
attack the enemy’s right flank. Jumper 
succeeded in driving the Union soldiers 
back 150 yards before his attack bogged 
down. Seeing the assault stall, Gano led 
the Thirtieth Texas Cavalry in a charge, 
only to discover why Jumper’s attack 
had failed. Union soldiers concealed 
in a gully had unleashed a deadly fire. 
Their position was not visible until a 
man was within twenty-five yards of 
them. Recognizing the danger, Gano 
ordered all the men to fall back. When 
the men retreated Gano replaced the 
Indians, who had used up their am- 
munition, with detachments from the 
Texas regiments, leaving the balance to 
protect Howell’s battery.” 

With the bulk of Gano’s force charg- 
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ing the Union right, Hopkins moved 
the majority of the Federal front to face 
the attacking Rebels. This allowed the 
Confederate artillery to pour a destruc- 
tive fire upon the Union’s left flank so 
that “crash after crash of shell swept 
Yankees, negroes, Pins, and mules away 
from the land of the living, while every 
regiment and company poured in vol- 
ley after volley, and the brave Indians, 
having replenished with ammunition, 
came again to work.” The artillery 
bombardment pushed the Federal 
troops out of their fortifications and by 
approximately 9 a.m. the field belonged 
to the Confederates.” 

Throughout the fight Major Hop- 
kins had encouraged his men to hold 
their positions in anticipation that Ma- 
jor Foreman of the Third Indian Regi- 
ment would hear the fight and bring 
his six companies of Indians and two 
howitzers to attack Gano’s rear. But 
Foreman was over forty-five miles away, 
out of earshot. Without reinforcements 
and artillery Hopkins knew he could 
not hold his position. Since the Con- 
federate charge on the right had cut the 
Union force off from the main road, 
Hopkins ordered his men to retreat 
east along the Grand River. This route 
led the Federal soldiers away from the 
attacking Rebels under a smoke screen 
produced by Howell’s cannons. The 
Federals left almost all of the wagons 
in Confederate hands and their retreat 
continued until the force arrived at Fort 
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Gibson almost two days later.” 
With the fighting ended, the Con- 


federates began to examine their booty. | 


Much to their amazement the Rebels 
discovered they had captured over one- 
and-a-half million dollars worth of 
Federal property. Jefferson P. Baze of 
the Thirtieth Texas Cavalry saw the cap- 
tured supply train as a “God-send to us, 
for we were almost destitute of clothing 
and provisions. I had gone for three 
days on only a piece of fat bacon and 
one of my comrades had only an ear 
of corn.” Immediately the Confederate 
soldiers took food and clothing from 
the supply wagons.” 

The Indians on the other hand, as 
described by Capt. Curtis Johnson of 


the Fifteenth Kansas Cavalry, captured 
“part of the train, in which were sut- 
lers’ wagons, they procured liquor, and 
after becoming intoxicated slaughtered 


indiscriminately.” In their drunken | 
state, they began to kill wounded pris- | 
enough noise to persuade the Federals 


oners and mutilate the dead Union 
soldiers. After getting tired of preying 
on the bodies, they proceeded to throw 
captured property over the bluffs in the 
creek, just for the sheer joy of seeing the 
destruction of the objects.” 

Being far behind enemy lines, Gano 
ordered his force to quickly secure 
all functioning wagons with healthy 
mules and load them with as much 


of the captured supplies as they could | 


handle. The Confederates burned all 
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| the wagons broken by the stampede at 


the beginning of the fight and the ones 
that could not be taken, the ten ricks of 
hay each containing 500 tons, mowing 
machines, and everything left in the 


| stockade. With the remaining supply 


wagons loaded, the mules became a 


| problem. The animals shied and kicked 


at Gano’s men which made putting on 
the harnesses difficult. The problem 
stemmed from the fact that the Con- 
federates were not familiar with the 
animals. Knowledge of the mules was 


= | necessary in placing the animals in their 


position in the teams because the driver 
needed to know which mule worked 
best at wheel, swing, or lead.** 

However, Gano’s men overcame 
these problems and left Cabin Creek 
with 130 loaded wagons, pulled by 
740 mules. Around 11 a.m., Gano en- 
countered a Union infantry regiment 
with artillery at Pryor’s Creek. This 
regiment had been sent out before the 
fight at Cabin Creek, as a reinforcement 
to protect the train. These reinforce- 
ments included the Seventy-Ninth U.S. 
Colored troops and a battery of Parrott 
guns, the whole commanded by Col. 
James M. Williams. 

Williams’ troops had marched 


| eighty-two miles in the last forty-eight 
| hours, which left the troops exhausted. 


Even so the black troops formed into 
line of battle. Williams engaged Gano 
with his artillery but rested his infantry 
so that they could attack effectively the 
following day. Howell returned fire, 
resulting in an artillery duel that lasted 
until dusk with no casualties, just spent 


| powder and rounds.” 


Not wanting to stop and fight, per- 
haps allowing other Union forces to 
catch him, Gano ordered the wagons 
moved west. To deceive Williams, Gano 
ordered an empty wagon run over a 
rocky place for two hours. This made 


that the Confederates had parked the 
wagons for the night and were prepar- 
ing for battle the next day. Gano also 
ordered huge fires built to create the ap- 
pearance of a night-time camp. These 
measures deceived Williams Meanwhile 
the wagons moved steadily west and by 
dawn there was a twenty-mile gap be- 
tween the train and the Union troops.” 

The morning of September 20, Wil- 
liams and his men woke up astonished 


to find the Confederate camp empty. 
The colonel was unable to pursue 
the captured wagon train because his 
troops were still too exhausted. Gano 
had succeeded in avoiding further com- 
bat.” 

As Gano’s force and the captured 
wagons moved towards the Arkansas 
River the bulk of the men rode behind 
the train to protect it from the enemy. 
As they neared river, however, the ma- 
jority of the men moved to the front 


_ because Gano expected to find a Union | 


force waiting for him. As it turned out, 
they found no enemy soldiers but did 


have minor trouble crossing the Arkan- | 
| welcome. Now in friendly territory, 
Gano no longer had to worry about | 


: . * 38 
sas losing one wagon in quicksand. 


The trip had been exhausting. Gano | 
wrote that “for three days and nights | 
our boys were without sleep, except | 
such as.they could snatch in the saddle | 
or at watering places. They dug down | 
banks, cut out trees, rolled wagons and | 


artillery up hills and banks by hand, 
kept cheerful, and never wearied in the 
good cause, and came into camp rejoic- 
ing on the 28th instant.” A. B. Barrett 
of the Twenty-Ninth Texas Cavalry gave 
a soldier’s account of the march. “Our 
horses lost so much sleep that they 


would go to sleep and fall on their knees | 
with us on them. Our orders were not | 
We were dismounted | 


to dismount. 
on White River. Here we were put on 
a forced march of forty miles per day, 
and the second morning my feet were 
swollen so badly that I could not get 


my toes in my boots, and they would | 


not give me a pass, and I[ crawled into 
the ammunition wagon, hid and rode 
that day.”” The men finally returned to 
Camp Pike for much needed rest. 

Once back at Camp Pike, Gano was 
able to report the results of the raid. 
“We were out fourteen days, marched 
over 400 miles, killed 97, wounded 
many, captured 111 prisoners, burned 
6,000 tons of hay and all the reapers 
and mowers—destroyed altogether 


from the Federals $1,500,000 of prop- | 


erty, bring[ing] safely into out lines 
nearly one-third of this amount.” 
After a few days rest, Gano personally 
led detachments from the brigade to 
move the supplies and wagons to the 
trans-Mississippi military headquar- 
ters in Shreveport, Louisiana. Gano 
led the trip to Shreveport because he 
received orders to return back east 


and had to report to Gen. Edmund 
Kirby Smith before he left. The men 
he had commanded for the past year 
were disheartened by the news of his 
departure. Maxey, reported that there 
was a “Universal desire of the brigade 
that he [Gano] should be continued 
in command.” But it was not to be 
Colonel Gurley of the Thirtieth Texas 
Cavalry took command of the brigade, 
which kept Gano’s name for the rest of 
the war.” 

News of the raid spread through- 
out Texas from Dallas to Houston. 
Whenever Gano and his men entered 
cities and towns they received a hero’s 


Union bullets,, but rather about his | 


own men stealing from the wagon train 
to provide for their families. Some men 
deserted the convoy, driving off mules 
and altering the brands “by burning or 


cutting the hair” to escape detection.” | 


Years later James K. Polk Yeary admit- | 


ted to his grandson that he “appro- 
priated to himself the team of horses 
hitched to the wagon, and gave them to 
a friend in Farmersville. The animals 
were branded ‘US’ and the Confeder- 
ate government was looking for them, 
so the new owner took a red hot hoe 
and burned over the brand with a large 
rectangle of the hoe end. The govern- 
ment inspectors saw them and asked 
what the large burn was, and the man 
answered ‘blotches, and the inspector 
said ‘I bet under those blotches there is 
a US brand, but went on his way.”*” 
Gano’s raid had mostly positive 
consequences for the Confederacy. 


The capture of the wagon train and the | 


hard winter on the Union soldiers and 
their horses. Communications between 
Forts Gibson and Smith were cut and 
this created paranoia among the Union 
troops, who wondered where the Con- 


federates would attack next. It became | 
difficult for the Union to resupply the | 
forts. Brig. Gen. John M. Thayer at | 
Fort Gibson wrote to Brig. Gen. Wil- | 


liam Steele, commanding officer of the 


department of Arkansas, at Fort Smith | 


complaining of “being cut off from 
communication with you, I telegraphed 
my situation to General [Henry] Hal- 


_ leck, and requested that troops might 
be furnished at Fort Scott to assist in | 


| destruction of the hay ricks forced a | 


General Samuel Cooper (1798-1876). 


General Edmund Kirby Smith 
(1824-1893). 


Colonel (later brevet brigadier general) 


| Charles White Blair (1829-1899). Blair 


| was the son-in-law of Kansas governor 


Samuel Medary. 
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Colonel John Jumper. 


Captain (later brevet brigadier general) 
James Monroe Williams (1833-1907); 
later in the war he became colonel of 
the 79th U.S. colored troops. 


escorting the trains through.” 

In the aftermath of the raid, Union 
morale hit a new low. Thayer began 
to see armies where they did not exist. 
“My present information leads me to 
believe that the enemy, under Generals 
Cooper, Gano, and Watie will attempt 
to take the next train that is sent from 
Fort Scott, and they will probably throw 
a force of 3,000 or 4,000 men north of 
Arkansas for that purpose.”” At this 
time, Gano and Watie had just arrived 
at Camp Pike and there was not a single 
Confederate soldier near Fort Gibson. 
The Union command also overestimat- 
ed the number of Confederate troops 
in the Indian Territory. They estimated 
that Gano’s Brigade contained approxi- 


mately 2,850 men and Watie’s 3,950. | 


| The actual numbers were well below 


. | quences for the Confederacy. All the 
| hard marching had worn out the Indi- | 


half this.” : 
There were some negative conse- | 


| 
ans’ mounts, and a month later when 
General Smith called upon Watie’s | 


| Brigade to support Price’s raid north, | 


it could not because the horses needed | 
more time to recuperate. Nor did the | 


| raid cause the Union to send troops 


| The men enjoyed new clothes, shoes, 


Indian Territory, and this was a factor | 
in the failure of Price’s raid into those | 
states.” | 

Overall Gano’s and Watie’s raid | 
through the Union held Indian Terri- 
tory proved successful. It boosted the 
morale of both Texans and Indians. 


| 
from Missouri and Kansas into the | 
| 
| 


and a sufficient amount of food for the 


| winter. Little did the men know that | 


the next year would be more difficult, | 


| that Gano would cease to be their com- | 


mander, and that their raid at Cabin 
Creek would be the only successful | 
expedition north of the Arkansas River | 
in the Indian Territory following its 
occupation by the Federal army in the 
spring of 1863.” 
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do: “January 1863, Maj. 


. He immediately set about 
eforms intended to restore 
y to fighting trim. Most of 
reforms proved to be much- 
led and useful, but none was 
___ better than the issuance of General 
__ Orders No.6 on February 6, 1863. This 
_ order consolidated all the Army of the 
~~ Potomac’s cavalry into a single corps, 

creating a cohesive fighting force of 
horse soldiers for the first time. Maj. Gen 
George Stoneman, a crusty and acerbic 
West Pointer, assumed command of the 
Cavalry Corps. Stoneman’s troopers 
spent the winter drilling and picketing, 
honing their skills for the coming spring 
campaign.' 

The blueclad horsemen picketed 
the Rappahannock River from 
Falmouth to the Hartwood Church 
in Stafford County. They had a line of 
approximately 40 miles to cover, and 
it was tough, arduous duty. Hartwood 
Church marked the far right flank of 
the Army of the Potomac’s position. 
Located about four miles north of the 
Rappahannock River and eight miles 
west of Falmouth, the church sat at the 
junction of the Warrenton, or Telegraph, 
Road and the Ridge Road, and provided 
a conspicuous landmark in the densely 
wooded countryside. A large contingent 
of troopers from the newly-formed 
Second Cavalry Division, commanded 
by Brig. Gen. William W. Averell, 
occupied the area. 

Averell, a 31-year-old native New 
Yorker, was a member of the West 
Point class of 1855. He had served in 
the antebellum cavalry until a terrible 
combat wound suffered at the hands 
x of Indians in 1859 prematurely ended 

his Regular Army career. With the 
~ coming of the Civil War, Averell was 
_ commissioned colonel of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, and quickly 

_ whipped his unit into one of the best- 
ined volunteer regiments in the Army 
the Potomac. In the fall of 1862, he 
romoted to brigadier general of 
ers and assumed command of 


Fitzhugh Lee (1835-1905), a nephew 
of Robert E. Lee, was elected governor 
of Virginia in 1885. 


Cavalry Regiments of Brig. Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee’s Brigade marched cross- 
country through 18 inches of fresh 
snow and fell upon Averell’s horsemen 
picketed around Hartwood Church. 
Lee was on a scouting mission, hoping 
to locate the end of the Union infantry 
lines. The Virginians caught the Yankee 
troopers completely by surprise, drove 
in the pickets, and routed the Federals, 
who fled. Only the arrival of Third 
Corps infantry blunted their pursuit. 
Lee, having accomplished his mission 
by locating the Army of the Potomac’s 
infantry, broke off and withdrew, with 
150 prisoners in tow. 

Lee, a West Point classmate and 
close friend of Averell’s, decided to have 
some fun with his old friend. As he 
departed, Lee left a taunting note and a 
bag of Virginia tobacco with one of his 
surgeons for delivery to his old friend. 
“Dear Averell; wrote Fitz Lee, “please 
let this surgeon assist in taking care of 
my wounded. I ride a pretty fast horse, 
but I think yours can beat mine. I with 
you'd quit your shooting and get out 
of my State and go home. If you won't 
go home, why don’t you come pay me 
a visit. Send me over a bag of coffee. 
Good-bye, Fitz.’> Not terribly amused, 
Averell grimly resolved to answer 
the invitation at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Averell penned his report of the 
incident, now lost, on March 2, and 
apparently mentioned the note left 
by Lee in that missing report.‘ When 


a 


Hooker learned about Fitz Lee's taunting 
note to Averell, he paid the division 
commander a visit. Averell, stung by his _ 
friend’s needling, asked for permissio 
to cross the river and settle his score 
with Lee. Hooker assured Averell that 
the division commander’s request 
would be granted soon. When Averell 
expressed confidence in his ability to 
even the score with Fitz Lee, Hooker 
said, “If you do there will likely be some 
dead cavalrymen lying about.” Some 
have misinterpreted this statement 

as suggesting, “Who ever saw a dead 
cavalryman?” as is often attributed to 
Hooker on this occasion.* 

Fighting Joe Hooker kept his 
promise. On March 12, he instructed 
Stoneman to send a reconnaissance 
in force to Kelly’s Ford to observe and 
report on the enemy’s dispositions.° 
The scouting expedition found the 
ford only lightly guarded, presenting 
an opportunity for Hooker to unleash 
Averell’s quest for revenge, and he 
wanted to know what sort of defenses 
awaited the New Yorker’s foray across 
the river. 

On March 14, he instructed Averell 
to take 3,000 horse soldiers and six 
pieces of artillery, and attack and rout 
or destroy “the cavalry forces of the 
enemy reported to be in the vicinity 
of Culpeper Court House.” The army 
commander may also have wanted to 
test the reactions of the Confederate 
troops occupying the area, so that he 
would know what to expect when he 
launched his spring campaign. Hooker 
informed Averell that he believed that 
rebel cavalry was operating north of 
the Rappahannock near Manassas, and 
that the strength of this enemy force 
was between 250 and 1,000 men, with 
at least one piece of artillery supporting 
them. Hooker also indicated that the 
bulk of Fitz Lee’s horse soldiers lay near 
Culpeper.’ 

Averell intended to cross the 
Rappahannock at Kelly’s Ford. He knew 
the terrain, and that the Kelly’s Ford 
Road provided the shortest route to 
the Confederate camps near Culpeper.’ 
“Kelly’s Ford is a very easy ford, and 
shallow. A broad, smooth rock covers 
the bottom to about twenty feet below, _ 
where it drops off suddenly to adeep 
hole, evidently once a fall,” reca 
member of the 3rd Virginia Cavalry,“O 


rith two roads through, both 
eep breaks in the bluff. One 
tly in front of the ford leading out 

0 Zoah Church, and elsewhere. One 
coming down to the river below the 
__ deep hole, then alongside the river to the 
te, ford. On the south side, the land slopes 
"up to the timber land for nearly a mile. 

Cut up with stone fences, a few ditches, 
and slight hillocks, and extends up and 
down the river for five miles.” However, 
due to the winter rains and the melting 
of snow, the water ran unusually fast 
and deep, and only one man at a time 
could navigate its tricky passage." 

The Army of the Potomac’s horse 
soldiers wanted an opportunity to cross 
sabers with the enemy, “to prove the 
superb fighting abilities of our much- 
maligned cavalry, and illustrate the saber 
as the proper weapon for a cavalryman.” 
Anticipating a brawl, Averell instructed 
the men of his division to sharpen 
their blades, and ordered them to use 
them freely. He promised a victory over 
Fitz Lee.'! Because he heard that there 
was Confederate cavalry in his rear, 
Averell requested that Hooker send a 
regiment of cavalry to Catlett’s Station, 
to cover the Rappahannock fords and 
to picket toward Warrenton. Hooker 
denied the request, prompting Averell 
to detach nearly 900 men from the Ist 
Massachusetts and 4th Pennsylvania to 
guard the fords and watch out for the 

enemy force thought to be operating 
in the area on the north side of the 
Rappahannock. With Averell’s ambitious 
promises ringing in their ears, and with 
the regimental band of the Ist Rhode 
Island Cavalry playing martial airs, two 
thousand one hundred Federals moved 
out of their camps early on the morning 
of March 16." 

Averell had left nearly a third of 
his force to picket the railroad between 
Bealton and Catlett’s Station and also 
left a reserve at Morrisville. Pickets 
guarded the fords beyond the railroad. 
He had no wagon train to guard, 
and he did not need supplies from a 
depot along the Orange & Alexandria 
Railroad. He had only his line of 
retreat to guard, and his command was 
cap aly large enough to reestablish 


ly case, the New Yorker did not g0 
ttle with t seve troopers 


Averell’s column marched thirty- 
two miles to Morrisville that day. The 
men did not know where they were 
going; some surmised that Warrenton 
was their ultimate destination, while 
others guessed that it would be 
Culpeper. Averell arrived at 11:00 that 
night, “with horses in poor condition 
for the expedition.” His troopers took 
an hour or so to eat something and to 
feed their mounts.'* At 1:00 a.m., orders 
came, “up boys, feed your horses and 
get ready to march.” The men hastily 
cooked coffee, fed and saddled their 
horses, and then stood to horse, waiting 
three hours for orders to move out."* 

Averell had seven hundred seventy- 
five men from the three regiments 
of Duffie’s brigade. He also had five 
hundred sixty-five men from the 3rd 
Pennsylvania, the 16th Pennsylvania, 
and two squadrons of the 4th 
Pennsylvania of McIntosh’s brigade. 
Capt. Marcus A. Reno also joined the 
expedition with the 1st U.S. and three 
squadrons of the 5th U.S. Cavalry, 
totaling an additional seven hundred 
sixty men. The six guns of the 6th 
New York Light Independent Battery 
accompanied the column as it moved 
out early on the morning of March 
17. The head of the Yankee column 
arrived at Kelly’s Ford at almost 8:00 
after a four-hour march. However, their 
approach was no surprise to the enemy. 

By 11:00 a.m. on march 16, the 
Confederates knew about Averell’s 
movement. That morning, Robert E. 
Lee telegraphed his nephew Fitz that 
“a large body of cavalry has left the 
Federal army, and was marching up the 
Rappahannock.” By 6:00 P.m., Fitz Lee’s 
scouts had located Averell’s column near 
Morrisville. Lee did not know whether 
Averell intended to cross at Kelly’s 
Ford or at Rappahannock Station, or 
continue northwest toward Warrenton. 
Fitz reinforced his picket of twenty 
sharpshooters with forty more men, but 
only eleven or twelve of them actually 
reached the skirmish line by morning.’® 

Lee’s horse soldiers made 
arrangements to entertain the 
advancing Federals. They constructed 
abatis. Over the winter, the Confederates 
had dug rifle pits along the riverbanks 
at the ford and the sharpshooters held 
these pits. Two houses overlooking the 
ford provided shelter for the Southern 
defenders and substantial obstacles 
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meaning that die sm. 
Southerners held a formid: 
position.’® Capt. James Breckin 
the 2nd Virginia Cavalry comm 
the sharpshooters, consisting © 
five men from the 2nd Virgin 
Lt. William A. Moss’s Compan 
4th Virginia Cavalry, with eighty-five 
carbines, putting one hundred thirty 
Southerners at the Ford. Another fo 
men, under command of Maj. William 
A. Morgan of the Ist Virginia Cavalry, é 
waited about five miles away at the 
point where the Orange & Alexandria 
Railroad and the road to Kelly’s Ford 
diverged. These reinforcements could _ 
respond to any need quickly.” 


The Union Attack Opens 


Duffie’s brigade led the way. The 
Federals ushered in St. Patrick’s Day 
with a bugle call, the clang of sabers, 
and the crack of pistols. One hundred 
men of the 4th New York and 5th U.S. 
advanced toward Kelly’s Ford. At the 
first glimmer of dawn, these men were 
to dash across the river and capture the 
pickets on the other side, clearing the 
way for the rest of Averell’s division to 
cross the river unmolested. The balance 
of the 4th New York would support the 
advance guard. 

They took position near the river 
on the night of the 16th, and moved out 
early in the morning. Two squadrons 
of the 4th New York dismounted and 
opened fire on the enemy sharpshooters. 
“Whenever a rebel head appears above 
the entrenchment it becomes a mark 
for a hundred balls,” noted an officer 
of the 6th Ohio.'* The balance of the 
advance guard attempted to cross the 
river, but the severe fire of the well- 
protected Confederates drove them 
back. The water reached the top of their _ 
horses’s backs, and the men had to carry" 
their ammunition and pistols around 
their necks.'” Two additional atte: 
to cross also failed. “the firing was 
sharp and incessant and it see 
though our men could never cros 
the face of that deadly fire,” observed 2 
member of the 6th Ohio.” 

Frustrated, Averell sent 
small column one- -fourth c 
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William Woods Averell (1832-1880) is pictured here seated and 
surrounded by a number of his officers. 


steep riverbanks foiled the attempt. 
After half an hour, Averell, livid because 
the element of surprise had been lost, 
sent his chief of staff, Maj. Samuel E. 
Chamberlain of the 1st Massachusetts 
Cavalry, to try to force a crossing. 
Chamberlain ordered the 4th New York 
to form column of fours and to follow 
him across the river. They swam across 
the Rappahannock and ran afoul of 
the abatis, exposing the men to severe 
enemy fire from the well-protected rifle 
pits. Chamberlain’s horse was shot in 
three places, and he was shot in the face. 


~maelhe horse, frantic from its wounds, was 


impaled on a fallen tree and fell dead as 
» it hit the water. Seeing the major reel in 
the Saddle, the skittish New Yorkers beat 


_ ahastretreat.”! 


Even though he was badly injured, 


Chamberlain sent to Averell for twenty 
men of the 16th Pennsylvania armed 
with axes. Chamberlain put these 
men to work chopping away at the 
abatis while the major deployed his 
dismounted carbineers in the road 
to cover them with rifle fire. Averell 
unlimbered a section of guns but 
chose not to commit the artillery to 
the fighting. He contented himself with 
maintaining a brisk fire to prevent the 
enemy from drawing a bead on his 
axemen. 

Chamberlain then ordered the 
4th New York to try again. With the 
injured major leading them, the New 
Yorkers again swam across the rivers, 
but not enough of the trees had been 
cleared, and severe fire from the rifle 
pits had driven off the pioneers. Lt. John 
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Domingo of the 4th New York led his 
men into the frigid waters of the river. 
He partly turned in his saddle, waved 
his sword, and was cheering his men 
on when he received a mortal wound. 
Another officer riding next to him also 
had horse shot out from under him. 
The remaining New Yorkers rode into a 
withering volley, turned, and fled.” 

Livid, Major Chamberlain handed 
off his valuables to a staff officer and 
rode up to the main column, calling 
for volunteers to carry the crossing. 
He rode over to the Ist Rhode Island 
and announced, “I want a platoon of 
men who will go where | tell them.”” 
Chamberlain chose Lt. Simeon A. 
Brown of the lst Rhode Island to lead 
this assault, and ordered Brown to 
either cross or not return. Brown, riding 
a conspicuous large white horse, would 
make the dash with eighteen men, to 
be followed by the balance of the Ist 
Rhode Island and the 6th Ohio. As he 
finished giving Brown his instructions, 
the major said, “If you do that it will be 
a good thing for you.’* Away the little 
assault column went. A fusillade met 
them as soon as they reached the road 
on the south side of river. 

The Rhode Islanders broke and 
ran, leaving Major Chamberlain alone 
and exposed. His horse was mortally 
wounded as it reached the water, and 
the gallant major received his second 
wound of the day, striking his left cheek, 
cutting off the tip of his nose, ranging 
down through his neck, and knocking 
him from the saddle. The pioneers 
dragged him up the bank, and the dazed 
major, partially blinded by his own 
blood, emptied his revolver, “firing first, 
it is said, at the fleeing Rhode Islanders, 
and then at the enemy on the opposite 
side of the river.”* An officer of the 
3rd Pennsylvania noted that Major 
Chamberlain “was picked up more dead 
than alive, and carried to camp. His 
wounds are very bad, but he still lives.”° 

The Rhode Islanders rallied, and 
with a cheer, dashed into the frigid 
water. This time, the axemen of the 16th 
Pennsylvania followed close behind 
them, with their “axes shining and 
glittering above their heads, the ford 
and its passengers presented a singularly 
picturesque scene suggestive of men at 
arms with their battle axes.” The balane 
of the Rhode Islanders and the Bu 
of the 6th Ohio followed closebeht 


ay 
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Confederate Capt. James 
Breckinridge faced a challenge. His 
men recognized the odds facing them. 


~ “Four times they charged through 


our stockades and some of them with 
drawn sabers mounted the parapets,” he 
recounted. “At last we had fired all of our 
ammunition, carbines and pistols, but 
kept our post until almost every hope of 
escape was past and 12 of my little band 
were captured by the overwhelming 
force.” Along with two or three others, 
Breckinridge ran for his horse, hoping 
to escape. However, his horse was 
nearly three hundred yards away. After 
a harrowing run, the winded captain 
“reached a stray horse nearly exhausted, 
mounted while the Cavalry was almost 
up to me, and got off safe.” 

Lieutenant Moss ordered his men 
to support Breckinridge, “but they had 
to pass over a wide meadow to reach the 
pits and no human persuasion could 
make them go, In vain I ran from the 
pits to them and back again, coaxed 
and threatened: They would not follow 
me. Some of them I got out into the 
meadow. The balls would plough up the 
earth around them. They would then fall 
flat and I suppose never get up until the 
Yankees picked them up.” Breckinridge 
fired twelve shots from his pistol during 
his gallant stand. “At one time I saw 
my men falling back from one of the 
pits,’ he recounted. “I rushed over the 
bank and they rallied and fought with a 
desperation I never saw excelled.” 


This left only the eighty-five men 
of Moss’s squadron of the 4th Virginia 
to face the blueclad onslaught. The 
suppressing fire that kept Moss’s men 
pinned down ceased in order to avoid 
hitting friendly targets, allowing Moss 
and his men to rise and open fire 
freely. Moss directed all of his available 
firepower on the gray horse ridden by 
Lieutenant Brown. If Brown’s horse 
went down, reasoned Moss, so would 
Brown. Of the eighteen men riding with 
Brown, only three, Sgt. Emmons D. 
Guild and Pvts. John A. Medbury and 
Patrick Parker, emerged on the other 
side, the others cut down while still in 
the river. Parker lost his horse in the 
swirling currents.”” Two were killed, 
including Lt. Henry L. Nicolai of the 1st 
Rhode Island. Five enlisted men were 
wounded, and fifteen horses were killed 
or disabled by the galling fire of Moss's 
defenders.” 

Brown, somehow untouched, rode 
up the bank and opened fire on the rifle 
pits with his revolver. He turned and 
waved his sword to the main body of his 
regiment, calling them forward. He rode 
up to the edge of a rifle pit that held 
eight Confederates, where every man 
had his carbine aimed at the lieutenant. 
However, not one fired, “so astonished 
were they at such a spectacle.” Brown 
wheeled his horse, galloped a few yards 
to the right, and dismounted behind a 
tree, where two of his men joined him. 
The three Rhode Islanders opened fire 
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on the rifle pit, killing two men and 
wounding a third.” Later, Lieutenant 
Brown realized that five bullets had 
pierced his clothes, and that his horse 
had been wounded three times. To 
reward his bravery, Hooker requested 
that the lieutenant be promoted to 
captain for his distinguished service 
that morning.” 


Averell Crosses the Rappahannock 


Buoyed by Lieutenant Brown’s 
heroic dash, the Rhode Islanders finally 
crossed the river and broke through the 
impediments, although they continued 
to draw heavy fire.** When he tried 
to cross, a bullet hit Colonel Duffie’s 
horse. The wounded animal threw the 
Frenchman into the river, “considerably 
bruising one of his legs.”* 

Realizing that their position could 
not be held, Moss’s dismounted men 
withdrew, many with Yankees pursuing 
them. Twenty-five of the Virginians 
were captured.** With the Rhode 
Islanders to deflect the fire of Moss’s 
Virginians, the axemen veered a bit 
upstream, climbed the riverbank, and 
vigorously went to work. It took nearly 
two hours to remove the remaining 
obstacles, clear the road, and for the 
balance of Averell’s command to cross 
the river. Because of the narrowness of 
the ford, the Northern horse soldiers 
had to cross it by squadrons in columns 
of four, engendering long delays. A 
squadron of horsemen removed the 
artillery ammunition from the limbers 
and carried it across to prevent it from 
getting wet. They dragged the guns 
through the water, which came up to the 
top of the limber boxes. Upon reaching 
the other side, Averell paused to form 
his troops and to water his horses. 

Impatient, Averell grabbed a 
detachment of horsemen and rode to the 
front to make a hasty reconnaissance. 
He spotted an open plain three-quarters 
of a mile up the road toward Culpeper, 
near the Wheatley farm, and noted 
it as the likely place for the expected 
battle to occur. At 10:15 Averell moved= 
his command out as soon as all was 
ready, left a squadron to guard the ford, 


and advanced. The Yankee horsemen 


marched through the little settlement 
of Kellysville, consisting of a gristmill 


= 


and six houses, and followedsthe 
3 


road northwest toward the Orar 


“moved slowly 
cautiously, with 
uts dismounting to 
rch the nearby woods 
= _ for flankers. McIntosh’s 
brigade formed line of 
battle along the woods and 
‘a stone wall, while Reno’s 
Regulars stayed in reserve.*° 
“About midway 
in a narrow strip of 
woods, the rebels became 
belligerent and drove in our 
skirmishers rapidly on the 
reserves, following up with 
a charge,” observed Capt. 
Walter S. Newhall of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania. Lt. George 
Browne, Jr., commander of 
Averell’s battery, unlimbered a 
section of guns, and “the first 
volley changed the aspect of 
affairs, and gave us a chance to 
push beyond the woods, where 
we formed in column of echelon, 
ready for the charge.” As the 
Federals cautiously advanced, they 
spied Fitz Lee’s brigade drawn up 
in line of battle on the other side of a 
wide field.*” 


Fitz Lee Responds to the Threat 


When Averell first attempted to 
cross the river, a courier had ridden 
for Culpeper to warn Fitz Lee, but the 
message never arrived. At 7:30, a second 
courier informed Lee that the enemy 
had crossed and had captured twenty- 
five of his pickets. As the courier dashed 
up on his lathered horse, he called out 
that there was “hell to pay,” that the 
Yankees had crossed the Rappahannock, 
and that they were moving on the abatis 
in force.** 

“Boots and saddles” blared in 


is 
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of Brig. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s 
plans, I determined not to 
interfere with his command of _ 
the brigade as long as it ee 
commanded so entirely to 
my satisfaction, and I took 
special pride in witnessing 
its gallant conduct under its 
accomplished leader.” 


Fitz Lee Attacks 
Averell at the Stone 
Wall on the Wheatley 

Farm 


When the Yankees did 
not appear, the impatient 
Virginian rode toward 
the Wheatley farm 
buildings. Believing 

that he faced only an 
advance guard, Lee 
deployed a dismounted 
squadron, hoping to 
check the Northern 
advance. As Averell’s 
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uffi 
ed Napoleon Alexan ae + of the Civil Wats skirmishers emerged 
Alfr ission at the star career. f tand of 
ed acommiss sous military rom a stand o 
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cavaliers 
were ready to meet the Northern 
upstarts on the field of battle, and they 
believed that they could whip even 
a much larger force. Lee assumed a 
position at Dean's Shop, located at a road 
junction a mile and a half from the ford, 
and three miles from Brandy Station 
on the Orange & Alexandria Railroad. 
He sent his wagons and disabled horses 
back to Rapidan Station, and waited for 
Averell to arrive.” As they formed, “truly 
a fearful sight we saw,’ noted a member 
of the 3rd Virginia. “Down near the 
river were fully 3,000 men drawn up, 
with two pieces of artillery.” 

Jeb Stuart followed Lee’s brigade 
that morning. The Southern cavalry 
chieftain, who had gone to Culpeper for 
the court-martial of one of his officers, 
also heard the sound of the firing. 
Stuart and his chief of horse artillery, 
Maj. John Pelham, borrowed horses 
and accompanied Lee’s brigade to 
Kelly’s Ford. “Being charged by [Robert 
E, Lee] specially with ‘preparations to 
meet Stoneman, | was present on this 
occasion, because of the responsibility 
which would necessarily attach to me 
for what was done; but having approved 


met a volley from Lee’s small force of 
dismounted troopers. Reacting, Averell 
deployed the dismounted 4th New York 
on the right (north) side of the road and 
the 4th Pennsylvania on the left, placed 
a section of artillery between them, and 
instructed his line to advance to the 
edge of the woods and to open fire with 
their carbines. 

“The Fourth Pennsylvania and 
Fourth New York, I regret to say, did 
not come up to the mark at first,” 
complained Averell, “and it required 
some personal exertions on the part of 
myself and staff to bring them under the 
enemy’s fire, which was now sweeping 
the woods.” With the general’s curses 
ringing in their ears, these horse soldiers 
“soon regained their firmness, and 
opened with effect with their carbines.” 
However, as the 4th New York and 4th 
Pennsylvania rallied, Averell spotted 
two or three columns of Confederates 
trotting toward his right. “I immediately 
went to the threatened point, and found 


that it was a question whic abouts ma 


‘| 


__ there. 3 With his guns roaring, McIntosh 


_ advanced his right beyond the house 


and into the open fields in front. With 
Col. J. Irvin Gregg’s 16th Pennsylvania 
leading the way, McIntosh attacked the 
Confederate left. The 4th New York and 
4th Pennsylvania advanced against the 
stone wall while one hundred of Gregg’s 
Pennsylvanians crashed through the 
woods to attack the rear of the wall. The 
determined attack drove the Southern 
defenders away, and the 4th New York 
and 4th Pennsylvania assumed position 
behind the wall. 


Fitz Lee Counterattacks 


Lee counterattacked with his whole 
brigade. The men of the 3rd Virginia 
Cavalry threw down a rail fence and 
formed line of battle. The Virginians 
charged in column of fours, heading 
toward the stone wall on the Wheatley 
property. Lee hoped to flank Averell’s 
right, but the Virginians rode into a hail 
of carbine fire and veered to their left, 
exposing their flank to the Union line. 
Looking for an opening and firing their 
pistols at the well-protected Yankees, 
they dashed for the Wheatley house, 
hoping to outflank the Northerners 
from their strong position behind the 
stone wall. 

The Sth Virginia, commanded by 
Col. Thomas L. Rosser, Joined the 3rd 
Virginia as they came opposite the 
Union right, and the two regiments 
headed for the Wheatley house, where 
they would try to gain the Federal 
rear, cutting Averell off from his route 
of retreat to Kelly’s Ford. “Seeing the 
situation in which we were and thinking 
we might get at the enemy through a 
lane on our left, [Owen and Rosser] 
resolved to try it,” recalled the adjutant 
of the 3rd Virginia Cavalry. “Wheeling to 
the left by fours, the 5th trotted into the 
lane and we followed.” However, the one 
hundred men of the 16th Pennsylvania 
dispatched by McIntosh to protect the 
Federal flank opened a withering fire 
on the Virginians and forced them to 


__ withdraw. *“They then made a charge 


pon our center & were handsomely 


repul sed in several charges,” observed a 
ember of the 16th Pennsylvania. BS 


Major (later brevet 
brigadier general) Samuel 
E. Chamberlain (1829-1908) 
was a prewar policemen and 
Mexican War veteran. In the 
photograph above the facial 
scar he obtained at Kelly’s 
Ford is clearly visible. After 
recovery from his wounds he 
became lieutenant colonel of 
the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry, 
commander of Camp Parole 
in Annapolis, and colonel 
of the 5th Massachusetts 
Cavalry. 


Captain Harry Gilmor, to Rosser with 
an order to charge with the 5th Virginia 
on the extreme left near the river, sweep 
around the enemy, get between him 
and the ford, and attack the Union rear. 
Gilmor rode a gauntlet of sharpshooters 
and delivered his message. Rosser, who 
was moving out when Gilmor reined 
in, replied that he was starting his 
new errand, Gilmor accompanied the 
charge. As they dashed across the fields, 
the entire column drew heavy fire as 
the Virginians negotiated the diffcult 
terrain. Rosser tried to keep his column 
together, but could not. Gilmor heard 
Rosser call out to Maj. John W. Puller of 
the 5th Virginia, “Major Puller, why, in 
the name of God, don’t you assist me in 
rallying the men?” 

Gilmor turned and saw Puller, bent 
forward on his horse’s neck, coming up 
behind him. Puller weakly raised his 
head and said, “Colonel, I’m killed.” 

Mortified, Rosser responded, “My 
God, old fellow, I hope not; bear up, 


When Rosser told him cea 
tried to straighten himself in the sa 
but he was too weak and toppled. 
it. Puller died a few minutes later 


Gilmor rode off to report the results 
the charge to Stuart.” 


Death of Pelham 


Twenty-four-year-old Maj. John 
Pelham served as Stuart’s chief of horse 
artillery. Born in Alabama, Pelham 
was a member of the West Point class 
of 1861, but did not graduate. Along 
with his classmate and friend Thomas 
L. Rosser, Pelham left the Academy 
two weeks before graduation to join 
the Confederate service. Pelham had 
bright blue eyes and blonde hair, and 
was considered a very handsome young 
man. Young ladies all over Virginia 
swooned over him. The gifted young 
cannoneer caught Stuart’s eye shortly 
after the Battle of Bull Run in 1861, 
and Stuart made him his chief of 
horse artillery. Pelham’s extraordinary 
performance earned him the respect of 
every officer who saw him. “General, if 
you have another Pelham, give him to 
me,’ remarked an admiring Stonewall 
Jackson. He was promoted to captain in 
1862 and to major later that year. As a 
result of his courageous performance in 
holding off union infantry at the Battle 
of Fredericksburg, Robert E. Lee praised 
the young man, called him “the Gallant 
Pelham,’ and requested his promotion 
to lieutenant colonel. 

Pelham was in Orange visiting 
a young lady and inspecting Capt. 
Marcellus Moorman’s battery of 
horse artillery when Confederates __ 
in the vicinity reported that 3,000 
cavalrymen had left the Army of the 
Potomac and had ridden west. He made 
his way to Culpeper, where he joined ss 
Stuart. Pelham also had a sweetheart 
in Culpeper, Miss Bessie Shackelfore 
the pretty and vivacious daughter o 
prominent local judge. Pelham seiz 


lady fair. On the morning of Ma 
1863, Pelham and Stuart’s aid 
Heros von Borcke, were laying: 
plank walkway across the m 
Culpeper, so as to Bas 


iging up his guns. Pelham as 

and then turned over command 
e battery to his subordinate. He 
___ then rode off to find Lee and Stuart, 
and arrived as Lee ordered his first 
_ charge. Impulsively, Pelham joined 
the charge. He drew his saber, spurred 
his horse into line with the charging 
Virginians, and dashed forward. When 
he reached the stone wall, he rose in his 
stirrups, turned his head to the troopers 
following him and cried, “Forward! Let's 
get them!””” 

At that moment, a Union artillery 
shell exploded on the wall, spraying 
lethal shrapnel. A chunk of metal about 
the size of a ripe cherry entered the 
back of Pelham’s skull, and the artillerist 
toppled from the saddle. When he failed 
to rise, Captain Gilmor rode over to 
him, saw the glazed, unblinking eyes of 
a mortally wounded or dead man, and 
instructed two of Fitz Lee’s staff officers 
to take the body back to Culpeper. The 
two officers lifted Pelham’s limp body 
and draped it over the front of a horse, 
his feet hanging down on one side 
and his head on the other and carried 
the unconscious artillerist to safety. 
Although Gilmor thought the artillerist 
was already dead, Pelham was barely 
still alive. 


Gilmor, covered in Pelham’s blood, 
rode up to report the loss to Stuart. “I 
shall never forget his look of distress 
and horror,’ recalled Gilmor. “We were 
almost cut off from our own troops by 
a sudden advance of a strong body of 
the enemy, and were making our way 
rapidly through a dense wood to regain 
our line, when he halted, and made 
me repeat all about his death, or rather 
wound. Then he bowed his head upon 
his horse’s neck and wept. ‘Our loss is 
irreparable!” wailed Stuart.” 

When Pelham arrived in Culpeper, 
three surgeons attended him and 
removed the shell fragment. They 
pronounced the young artillerist 
hopeless and left him in the care of 
Bessie Shackelford and Captain Gilmor. 
About 1:00 a.m. on the 18th, his eyes 
opened, he moved his head slightly, 
closed his eyes, drew a long breath, and 
died quietly. “We dressed him in his 
best uniform, and had but just laid him 
out on the bed? recalled Gilmor, “when 
the door was gently opened, and Stuart 
entered, having returned from the fight 
at Kelly’s Ford. Great tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he silently gazed upon the 
lifeless form, and then retired.” 


Averell Counterattacks 


Averell had no troops close enough 
to follow up on the repulse of the 3rd 
and 5th Virginia, and also did not 
know how large a force lay in his front. 
Uncertain and not wanting to expose 
himself to a strong counterattack, 


Averell could not exploit. ‘McIntosh’ 
success. He allowed the Virginians to 


withdraw to safety, badly shaken, but _ 


still intact and dangerous. ¥ 


As McIntosh regrouped, Duffie. 


formed the Ist Rhode Island, 4th 
Pennsylvania, and 6th Ohio in front of 
the left of the Federal line, and ordered 
the charge. Spotting Duffie forming for 
the attack, Averell called for Reno to 
advance three squadrons of Regulars to 
support the Frenchman's assault. Duffie’s 
decision to attack without orders 
incensed Averell, but it was too late to 
stop the Frenchman. “The temptation 
to pitch into men who so boldly threw 
themselves at [Duffie] was too much... 
and he was resolved at all hazards to 
try his hand at the charging too.” Reno 
and Averell galloped to the left to watch 
Duffie’s charge. The balance of the 
Regulars remained in reserve, waiting 
for the right opportunity to pitch into 
the fray.* 

Duffie, who was a fine swordsman, 
“advanced in splendid order and 
charged the enemy”, his sabers flashing 
in the bright morning sunlight. Perhaps 
carried away with the moment, the 
Frenchman held back only the 4th New 
York as a reserve. “It was our turn to yell 
now, reported a member of the 4th New 
York, “and such a shout as burst along 
our whole line is not often heard.” Two 
squadrons of Reno’s 5th U.S. dashed to 
Duffie’s support, McIntosh’s left flank 
also rolled forward, “and the enemy were 
torn to pieces or driven from the field 
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Fitzhugh Lee 


£. magnificent style,” praised 

Averell. However, the impetuous 
charge was made three minutes 

~ too soon, and without arranging 
any support for it. “Had it been 
possible to reach the enemy’s 
flank when Duffie charged 
with the Fifth United States 
or Third Pennsylvania, 300 to 
500 prisoners might have been 
captured, but the distance 
was too great for the time, 
the ground was very heavy,” 
observed Averell.*° 


The Second Confederate 
Attack 


Fitz Lee led the Ist, 2nd, 
and 4th Virginia forward to 
meet Duffie’s charge, their 
blades glinting along a line 
of woods. The Frenchman's 
command halted, waiting. 
When the enemy came 
within one hundred 
yards of the Frenchman’s 
position, his Rhode 
Islanders dashed ahead 
to meet Lee’s horsemen 
in the open field. The 6th 
Ohio and two squadrons of the 4th 
Pennsylvania followed on the right while 
two squadrons of the 5th U.S. trailed 
on the left, supporting the attacking 
Rhode Islanders. “All eyes watched the 
encounter,” recalled an officer of the 
3rd Pennsylvania. “On they went, erect 
in saddle, horses well in hand, sabers 
flashing in the sunlight.” The command 
“charge” rang out, and “the earth 
trembles as these two regiments thunder 
at each other. They meet—the shock is 
terrible. Amidst the slashing of sabers 
and firing of pistols, we could hear the 
cry, ‘You Yankees, use your pistols, fight 
like gentlemen.” Northern steel did its 
job with cold efficiency. 

McIntosh’s 3rd Pennsylvania 
assumed the position previously held 
by the 3rd and 5th Virginia on the 
Union right, to the west of the Wheatley 
farm buildings, threatening Lee’s flank. 
Outnumbered, and in danger of being 
flanked, Lee’s men squeezed off a few 
shots, wheeled irregularly by fours and 
platoons to the right, and fled, with 

‘victorious Rhode Islanders in hot 
it. The victorious Bay Staters swept 


usiasm carried a a of them 
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Jeb Stuart Was 

did not interfere with Lee’s 
his brigade. 
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fortuitously Present but 
handling of 


too far. A fresh squadron of Southerners 
met their charge, and a running fight 
broke out, costing the Northerners 
two officers and eighteen enlisted men 
captured. Two squadrons of the 5th 
U.S, countercharged, and a wild saber- 
swinging melee erupted. “At the second 
attempt of the enemy to rally, the 
[5th U.S.] seized the opportunity and 
made a brilliant charge which forced 
them into a rapid retreat and won the 
commendation of General Averell.”** 
Unable to resist joining the melee, 
a squadron of the 3rd Pennsylvania, 
previously held in support, drew sabers 
and joined the pursuit. Furious at his 
subordinates for launching charges 
without orders to do so, Averell recalled 
the Pennsylvanians immediately. The 
angry New Yorker insisted that once 
troops were assigned a position in line, 
they were not to leave it under any 
circumstances without orders from 
Averell or some other officer designated 
by him, stripping his horsemen of all 
latitude to act on their own initiative. 
As historian John B. Bigelow put it, 
“Such an order is prohibitive of effective 
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Th e wre 
Pennsylvania crossed 
the field in echelon 
of squadrons at a 
walk, harassing. the 

retreating Southerners — 
with carbine fire. As the 
Pennsylvanians neared _ 
the wood line, they 
turned and formed front 
into line of battle ata 
trot, ready to charge. The 
fell in alongside the 16th 
Pennsylvania, impatiently 
waiting for someone to give 
them the order to charge. 
Fitz lee wisely withdrew 
a mile or so in order to rally 
his troops and forge a new 
line. The Virginian assumed 
a blocking position on the 
road near Carter’s Run, 
placing mounted skirmishers 
in front. Lee also brought 
up Breathed’s battery of four 
guns and planted it behind 

his main line. “Our position 

here was very good,” recalled 

an officer of the 3rd Virginia, 

“the level ground in our front 

was 600 yards across, bordered 

on the other side by woods. The 

road to Kelly’s Ford ran through the 
center, from us directly across, with a 
cap-and-stake fence on either side. At 
right angles to this road, a plank fence 
crossed the center of this plateau.” 
Lee had plenty of time to form his new 
line. Averell was in no hurry to press his 
advantage. Although Averell had seized 
the initiative, the tricky terrain hindered 
his troopers. 


A Lull in the Action While 
Averell Re-forms His Lines 


“A little reorganization was requisite 
before advancing farther,” reported 
Averell. “It was necessary to form my — ey 
line again and get stragglers from dieu! 
Fourth New York and other regiments 
out of the woods behind, to assemb 
the sections of the battery, bring up the : 
reserve, and give orders with regard — 
to the wounded and prisoners. These 
duties occupied me half an hour or 
more.” Two of Averell’s guns ie 01 
of ammunition and went tot 
He renewed the battle with on 


guns. Upon reconnoitering., 
Rn “ss 
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discovered that the ground to the left 
of the road was marshy and unsuited to 
mounted operations. He placed his left 
on the road, and spread his line to the 
right, to the edge of the woods." 

e Averell felt comfortable with 
his dispositions, he moved out again, 


_ this time with Lt. Robert Sweatman’s 


_ squadron of the 5th U.S. leading the way. 


Averell cautiously advanced through the 
woods in line of battle for about three- 


- quarters of a mile before drawing the 


fire of Lee’s artillery. The New Yorker 
rode in front of his line, and pointing to 
the enemy guns, proclaimed, “Boys, you 
mustn't mind the fire from those guns; it 
won't hurt you; its effect is only a moral 
one.” At that moment, a shot struck a 
few feet from Averell’s horse, prompting 
the general to wheel and gallop off to 
the right to inspect his lines there.” 

As the Federal skirmishers 
advanced, the Virginians could discern 
their positions by the puffs of smoke 
from their carbines. “after a while they 
became bolder and advanced steadily 
out into the open field,” recalled the 
adjutant of the 3rd Virginia Cavalry. 
“They were mounted about five yards 
apart in single file and extended along 
our entire front of half a mile. The 
skimish now became very brisk indeed.” 
Although the Confederate line was 
long and thin, the Virginians held their 
ground firmly in the face of the Federal 
advance.” 

Averell called a halt, and the two 
opposing forces glared at each other 
across an open field of some six 
hundred yards, sloping gently down 
from each side toward Carter’s Rum. 
Averell discovered that he had left the 
marshy ground, so he took a moment 
to extend his line of battle to the left 
of the road. The men of the 5th U.S., 
demonstrating the strict discipline 
expected of Regulars, extended the left 
in a tricky parade ground maneuver 
while taking heavy artillery and small 


arms fire. 


The Final Charge of the 
Confederates 
Even though he greatly 


outnumbered Fitz Lee, Averell did not 


7 E* his advantage. Instead, he invited 


= 


old friend to attack him. He did 


© not ave long to wait. Fitz rode along 


e of battle, telling his colonels 
that immediately after two shots by 
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Breathed’s guns, “he should command 
a charge on the extreme right and 
wished the regiments to gallop off in 
columns of squadrons, their front into 
line en echelon.“ Lee had no reserve, 
meaning that if Averell followed it up 
with a counterattack, nothing would 
prevent the Federals from steamrolling 
over Breathed’s artillery. Evidently, Lee 
based his dispositions on his familiarity 
with his foe, and Fitz suspected that the 
cautious Averell would not make such a 
dash. 

Breathed’s signal guns boomed, and 
the Virginians heard the loud voice of 
Fitz Lee commanding, “Forward, gallop, 
march!” The Ist, 3rd and 5th Virginia 
aimed for the center of the Union right, 
while the 2nd and 4th Virginia attacked 
Averell’s left. “it was a beautiful, splendid 
charge, the prettiest I ever witnessed,” 
recalled the adjutant of the 3rd 
Virginia.® After crossing Carter’s Run, 
the men of the Ist, 3rd, and 5th Virginia 
bore down on three squadrons of the 
3rd Pennsylvania which were posted on 
either side of a small stand of trees. 

Recognizing the threat, Averell 
brought up the Ist U.S. Cavalry of 
Reno’s command, and placed it about 
one hundred yards to the left of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania. The Northern horsemen 
deployed in double ranks. The first 
rank advanced carbines, and the second 
rank waited, sabers at the ready. The 
Virginians slogged through the soft, 
muddy ground, taking flanking fire 
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from elements of the 16th Pennsylvania, 
located on the far left of Averell’s line. 
This shattered the cohesion of the 


Southern line, for many troopers either” 


halted completely or were proceeding 
cautiously through the muck. 

Lt. Col. William R. Carter of the 3rd 
Virginia watched as his horsemen bore 
down on the Federal guns, looming 
large in his front. “A battery of 3 of 
the enemy’s guns was playing on us 
from the moment we commenced the 
charge,” he noted. “Some of the men 
passed several hundred yards beyond 
the Battery, causing most of the gunners 
to desert their pieces, & were only 
prevented from capturing the guns by 
a double fence which intervened & a 
heavy line of sharpshooters posted in 
the edge of the woods.” Finding that 
they could not break this heavy line of 
sharpshooters, the 3rd Virginia retreated 
to Carter’s Run and rallied. 

The lead Confederate elements 
came within twenty-five yards of the 
position of the 3rd Pennsylvania. The 
Keystone Staters unleashed volley after 
volley of carbine fire into the faces of the 
attackers, forcing them to pull up turn 
about, and retire in small squads. “At last 
they charged down in three columns,” 
recalled Captain Newhall, “We held 
our carbine fire till we could almost see 
the whites of their eyes, and away they 
went and we after them.” ” Undaunted, 
the Virginians rallied and prepared to 
charge again. 


+ - pets 


. ‘the Virginians made contact with 
“the line of the 3rd Pennsylvania, but 
: the Confederates were repulsed before 
making contact. A few blueclad soldiers 
—_ spurred forward to engage in saber 
- duels, violating Averell’s stern orders 
about staying in their designated places. 
“Since the crossing of the river there 
had been many personal encounters- 
horsemen dashing at each other with 
full speed, and cutting and slashing with 
their sabers until one or the other was 
disabled,” observed a correspondent. 
“The wounds received by both friends 
and foes in these single combats were 
frightful—such as I trust never 

to see again.” 

Reno and the Pennsylvanians 
desperately wanted to 
counterattack, but Averell’s orders 
locked them in place, so the 
frustrated Northerners sat and 
watched as the Confederates fell 
back to the cover and safety of their 
guns. As the grayclad horsemen 
rallied, the Pennsylvanians finally 
received orders to charge. Slinging 
their carbines and drawing their 
sabers, they dashed forward with 
a yell, driving the Virginians back 
toward Breathed’s guns. “There was a 
moment of wild clamor, the ring and 
flash of sabers, the crack of revolvers, 
as our men met the rebels and then 
they turned and fled, then a cheer 
went up from our boys that made the 
heavens ring. The rebels could not 
stand yankee steel,’ claimed a proud 
member of the 6th Ohio.” A shell 
fragment tore through the fleshy part 
of Colonel McIntosh’s horse’s buttocks, 
leaving an open, ugly wound. However, 
the faithful steed did not go down. The 
brigade commander remained mounted 
in spite of his horse’s nasty injury.” 

While this scene played out, the 
2nd and 4th Virginia, making up Fitz’s 
sett right, attacked Averell’s left, trying to 
Ss turn the Union flank. The Southerners 
advanced in column of squadrons, 
Starting at a trot, going to a gallop and 
finally to the charge, the grayclad horse 
soldiers se ahead with the rebel 


of 


fire. “Firing an occasional shot from 
a pistol or carbine, [they] swept on 
toward the ranks of motionless figures 
with drawn sabers silently awaiting 
them.” ”' The four Union guns opened 
on them, belching shell, shrapnel, and 
finally double-shotted canister as the 
Southereners bore down on them. “I 
seen One man cut in two, another with 
his head taken off & one with part of 
the head off? observed a member of the 
16th Pennsylvania.” The concentrated 
artillery fire caused the lead Confederate 
squadron to waver, and as files peeled 
off to the right and left, the cry “Charge!” 
rang up and down the Union line. 


Major John Pelham 


Duffie 
sat quietly on his horse, watching the 
action unfold. When a nervous Rhode 
Islander discharged his carbine, the 
Frenchman spoke. “Steady men; don’t 
you stir; we fix ‘em; we give ‘em hell!” A 
moment later, he cried, “Sling carbines! 
Draw sabers!!” Empty scabbards clinked 
against saddles as the blades flew out, 
“and a line of cold steel flashed in the 
waning sunlight.” With a cheer, the 
blueclad horsemen of the Ist Rhode 
Island and part of the Ist and 5th U.S. 
and 6th Ohio surged forward and 
crashed into the Virginians, “giving 
sudden vent to their pent-up feelings 
and energy.’ A member of the 4th New 
York Cavalry described this charge as a 
“terrible onslaught.’”* “With a line like 
a stone wall our boys rushed upon the 
foe and routed them as though they had 
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been dicep? reco} Cap 
Bliss of the 1st Rhode 
later told the Rhode Isla: 
had made the best charg: 
seen.”> sf 

Outnumbered, some @ 
Virginians broke and ran in disor 
leaving dead and wounded men b 
Reno and his Regulars charged 
fleeing Southerners. Reno finally hal 
his command at Carter’s Run, the 
starting point of Lee’s charge. The rest — 
of Averell’s division joined the Regulars’ 
there. The artillery dueled, with shells 
whisting back and forth. 


Averell Fails to Press His 
Advantage 


Instead of following up on the 
repulse of the Confederate charge, 
Averell contentedly let his artillerists 
speak for him. “The enemy opened 
three pieces, two 10-pounder Parrotts 
and one 6-pounder gun from the 
side of the hill directly in front of my 
left,” he reported. “No horses could 
be discovered about these guns, 
and from the manner in which they 
were served it was obvious that 
our artillery could not hurt them. 

Our ammunition was of miserable 

quality and nearly exhausted. 

There were 18 shells in one section 

that would not fit the pieces,” 

complained Averell, “the fuses were 

unreliable, 5-second fuses would 

explode in two seconds, and many 

would not explode at all.” The 
Confederate artillerists, on the other 
hand, were “exceedingly annoying. 
Firing at a single company or squadron 
in line, they would knock a man out of 
the ranks very frequently.’” 

The 3rd Pennsylvania formed for a 
final charge, but the Southern gunners 
quickly got their range. Shell after shell 
raked the massed Pennsylvanians. As — 
they awaited Averell’s anticipated charge, ie 
Breathed brought up his ammunition | 
wagons and “soon that little hill with it 
six guns became a veritable volcan 
The Southerners worked their 
as if on the drill ground. Men sh 


4 


bring water to cool the barrel 
brass Napoleons. They worked | 
hard, and their intense and a 
helped to dissuade the cau 


early half a mile 
siderable time there 
‘med body of Confederate 
the field.”’* Averell had 


tered Virginians frantically tried 
y their forces. Averell had only to 
the attack with his entire force, 
and he would have swept Lee from the 
field. However, someone told the New 
Yorker that infantry had been spotted at 
, a distance to his right, moving toward 
‘ his rear, and Averell claimed that he 
could hear railroad cars running on 
the Orange & Alexandria, presumably 
bringing Lee reinforcements.” In fact 
_ there were no reinforcements, and the 
nearest Southern infantry lay in the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s winter 
camps at Fredericksburg. 

Averell also believed that he faced 
stout Confederate earthworks, another 
chimera; the flat terrain offered no 

- protection for the Southerners. The dim 
winter sun dipped behind the hills to 
the west of Culpeper. “It was 5:30 p.m., 
and it was necessary to advance my 
cavalry upon their entrenched positions, 
to make a direct and desperate attack, or 
to withdraw across the river,’ reported 
Averell. “Either operation would be 
attended with immediate hazard. My 
horses were very much exhausted. We 
had been successful thus far. 1 deemed 
it proper to withdraw.” Averell was in 
enemy territory, on the wrong side of 
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a flooded river, with no support, low 
ammunition, and night was rapidly 
falling. He made the only decision that 
made sense, even if it meant accepting 
less than a complete victory over the 
Southern cavalry. 

He deployed horsemen in front 
of his artillery and the division began 
retiring toward Kelly’s Ford. Reno, with 
his Regulars, covered the rear. “His 
task was anything but an easy one, 
the battery having almost exhausted 
its ammunition, and having therefore 
to fire very slowly.” The Confederates 
shelled the retreating Northerners 
and tentatively pursued. On several 
occasions, Reno drew up, inviting the 
Southerners to charge him, but they 
declined, instead trying to drive of the 
horsemen with concentrated carbine 
fire so that they could instead charge 
an undefended battery. The disciplined 
Regulars stood their ground, taking 
heavy fire, allowing the cannoneers to 
pull their guns to safety in spite of heavy 
losses in horses." 

Captain Reno lost his horse during 
one of these stands. When the mortally 
wounded animal fell on top of him, the 
captain suffered a hernia that caused 
him considerable pain and forced 
him to take sick leave in Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania.” Averell praised Reno’s 
performance:“Captain Reno, whose 
horse was wounded under him, handled 
his men gallantly and steadily.”* Reno 
received a brevet to major in the U.S. 
Army for his “gallant and meritorious 
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service” at Kelly’s Ford. 


. 
commander of the New York batt 
placed two guns in position on the” 
northern bank of the Rappahannock _ 
to cover the crossing of the remaining 
cavalry. “it was with difficulty that many 
of [the Federals] could be persuaded ~ 
to return,” observed a newsparer 
correspondent.® Browne sent his other 
two guns to Morrisville with the Ist 
Rhode Island. Over the course of the 
day, the Northern gunners fired two 
hundred forty-seven rounds. They 
fought as hard as the horse soldiers. 
With the artillerists protecting them, 
the balance of Reno's force of Regulars 
made it to safety after a trying ordeal. 
The Battle of Kelly’s Ford was over.** 


Averells Return March 


As Averell prepared to depart, he 
left two badly wounded officers at a 
farmhouse with a surgeon and some 
medical supplies. He left a sack of coffee 
and a note with the doctor, who gave 
it to Fitz Lee that evening, when the 
Southern commander visited the two 
wounded officers. “Dear Fitz,’ wrote the 
New Yorker, “Here’s your coffee. Here's 
your visit. How did you like it ? How’s 
that horse? Averell.”*” A few weeks later, 
Lee sent a message across under flag of 
truce. “Your two officers are well enough 
to go home, where they ought to be,” 
wrote Fitz. “Send an ambulance to 
Kelly’s and you can have them.” Averell 
complied, and the officers came across 
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the e “Tappahandibie without giving their 

“paroles. 

_. The weary Northerners returned 

to Morrisville that night, arriving about 

11:00.“We have not had an opportunity 
to cook coffee or anything else from 
the time we left camp until after we 
returned to Morrisville” complained 
a member of the 16th Pennsylvania. 
“Then I walked about 1/2 a mile for 
water & made coffee. So ender our 
first fight.” After a short night, the 
men were in the saddle again at 6:00 
a.m. on March 18, marching twenty- 
two miles back to camp. They halted 
at familiar Hartwood Church to 
eat lunch, as provisions had been 
sent forward from the division’s 
camps. The weary horsemen arrived 
in their camps at 4:00 that afternoon. 
They deserved a rest after marching 
more than forty miles and fighting a 
pitched battle. 


An Assessment of the Battle of 
Kellys Ford 


Averell crossed the Rappahannock 
with a force nearly three times the size 
of Fitz Lee’s. His men carried four day’s 
supplies and orders to seek and destroy 
an enemy half their size. After twelve 
long hours, Averell’s horsemen covered 
only about three miles and did not 
destroy Lee’s brigade. “The principal 
result achieved by this expedition has 
been that our cavalry has been 
brought to feel their superiority 
in battle; they have learned the 
value of discipline and the use of 
their arms,” declared Averell. “At 
the first view, I must confess that 
two regiments wavered, but they 
did not lose their senses, and a few 
energetic remarks brought them to 
a sense of their duty. After that the 
feeling became stronger throughout 
the day that it was our fight, and the 
maneuvers were performed with a 
precision which the enemy did not fail 
to observe.” 

While that was undoubtedly true, 
Averell contentedly remained on the 
defensive, ceding the initiative to Fitz 
_ Lee. On three separate occasions, Averell 
assumed a defensive posture and waited 
agi for Lee to attack him instead of pressing 


Marcus Albert Reno 


(1834-1889) was brevetted 
brigadier general at the end 
of the war for “gallant and 
meritorious service” but 
is mostly remembered for 
not riding to the sound of 
the guns at the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn (1776). In 
1880 he was dismissed from 
the army for drunkenness, 
though the sentence was 
later reversed. 


Colonel (later brevet 
brigadier general) John Irvin 
Gregg (1826-1892) 


objective fot he 
would have scattere 
about the Virgini 
Further, by ordering hi 
remain in position until ordere 
attack, Averell stripped his b 
and regimental commande 
the ability to show any initiati 
taking the fight to the Confedera' aN ’ 
Averell’s timidity cost him a decisive 
victory over his old friend. His force 
of 2,100 men suffered 1 officer and 5 
enlisted men killed, 12 officers and 38 
enlisted men wounded, and 2 officers 
and 20 enlisted men missing or taken 
prisoner, for total reported losses of 78, 
representing less than 4% of his total 
force.” 

However, Kelly’s Ford worked 
marvels for the morale of the blueclad 
horse soldiers. “I believe it is the 
universal desire of the officers and 
men of my division to meet the enemy 
again as soon as possible,” claimed 
Averell when he wrote his report a few 
days later.» The New Yorker later told 
his men that Kelly’s ford marked “the 
most galent cavalry fight of the war; as 
recounted by an Ohioan.” 

“Here was an opportunity—so long 
sought for—meeting the rebel cavalry 
in a fair and square fight in an open 
field” wrote Duffie, who had every right 
to be proud of his Rhode Islanders.” 
“This was a square stand-up fight, on 
fairly open ground, away from either 
army, between nearly equal numbers, 
and convinced our Confederate foes 
that henceforth they would no longer 
have a holiday when they met Federal 
cavalry,’ recorded an officer of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania years later. Even then, 
he did not realize that Averell had 

outnumbered Lee better than two-to- 
one.” P 
Perhaps most telling, a 
Confederate horseman declared, 
“Your men never fought with 
the saber so well as they did at 
Kelly’s Ford.”** A member of the 


used up” that day.” “The r 
acknowledged that they ‘never | 


a few days after the battle.** “F 
during this war, there was a fa 
fight,’ echoed the New York 
the result was just wha! 


anding had permitted one 
his force to remain on the 
wth bank of the Rappahannock, 
is passage of the river with the 
residue of his force appears to 
___ have been eminently soldierlike, 
and dispositions for engaging and 
_ following the enemy, up to the time 
of his recrossing of the river were 
made with skill and judgment,” 
Hooker wrote after his defeat at 
Chancellorsville. “Had he followed 
his instructions and persevered in his 
success, he could easily have routed 
the enemy, fallen upon his camp, and 
inflicted a severe blow upon him. The 
enemy was inferior to the command he 
had in all respects.” Hooker concluded 
with a strong condemnation of Averell’s 
performance. “The reason assigned— 
that he heard cars arriving at Culpeper, 
and not knowing but that they might be 
bring reinforcements to the enemy— 
is very unsatisfactory, and should have 
had no influence in determining the 
line of that officer’s conduct. He was 
sent to perform a certain duty, and 
failed to accomplish it from imaginary 
apprehensions.” Thus, Hooker's festering 
dissatisfaction with Averell grew.' 
Hooker was correct. Averell 
possessed the strength to steamroll 
over Lee’s lone brigade and reach the 
Orange & Alexandria and the railroad 
bridge at Rappahannock Station, but 
his cautious nature prevented him from 
seizing the opportunity, which slipped 
away. Although the Northerners claimed 
victory, Kelly’s Ford represented a 
Southern triumph. By most measures of 
___ the day, the contestant left in possession 
of the battlefield at the end of the day 
was considered the winner, and Fitz Lee 
and his battered brigade held the field 
at the end of the day. Further, Averell 


iles. He failed to fulfill Hokker’s orders 
or the expedition: he utterly failed to 
| rout or destroy Fitz Lee’s force, although 

_ he possessed the means to do so. 


lim, it improved the morale 
sderal cavalry,” observed 
jutant, Major McClellan. “It 


Colonel (later major 
general) John Baillie 
McIntosh (1829-1888) 
was born in Florida but 


joined the Union army 
at the beginning of the 
war because he felt his 
brother’s enlistment in 
the Confederate army 
was a Stain on the family’s 
honor. An outstanding 
cavalryman, he was 
wounded at the Battle of the 
Opequon, necessitating the 
amputation of his right leg. 


certainly added nothing enviable to the 
reputation of the brigadier-general in 
command.” McClellan concluded, “We 
cannot excuse General Averell’s conduct. 
He ought to have gone to Culpeper 
Court House.”'®! Rosser offered a 
facetious view in a post-war speech. 
“The fact of the business was, Averell 
became frightened, mistook the wild 
beating of his timid heart for drums... 
No doubt he took safe advice—the 
counsel of his fears.”! 

By comparison, Fitz Lee reported 
three officers and eight enlisted men 
killed, eleven officers and seventy- 
seven enlisted men wounded, and one 
officer and thirty-three enlisted men 
captured, for losses of one hundred 
thirty-three, or about eleven percent 
of his total engaged forces. The loss 
exchange ration for Kelly’s Ford was 
two men for every man lost by Averell, 
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as well as ten percent more of his to 
strength.'® Maj. John W. Puller of the 
5th Virginia was killed during the _ 
melee, prompting Lee to lament the ~ 
loss of a “gallant and highly efficient” 
officer who was “a heavy loss” to his 
regiment and country.’ Lee’s heavier 

losses can be attributed to the fact that 
he was the aggressor throughout the 
day’s fighting, pressing the attack at 
every opportunity. Although badly 
outnumbered, Lee took the fighting to 
Averell, and his men performed quite 

well under adverse circumstances. 

Fitz’s skillful choices of terrain 

picketing the river and at Carter’s 

Run also saved his command from 

taking greater losses at Kelly’s Ford. 

The most prominent Southern 
casualty was Pelham. “The noble, the 
chivalric, the gallant Pelham is no more. 
He was killed in action yesterday,” 
reported Stuart to the artillerist’s family. 
“his remains will be sent to you today. 
How much he was beloved, appreciated 
and admired, let the tears of agony we 
have shed, and the gloom of mourning 
throughout my command bear witness. 
His loss to the country is irreparable.”"” 
Two days later, he issued General Orders 
No.9, lamenting the loss of his chief 
of artillery.'°° Newspapers all over the 
South mourned the passing of “the 
Gallant Pelham,” and many a young 
woman wore mourning clothes in his 
honor.'” 

A Regular summed up the results 
of the Battle of Kelly’s Ford nicely. “The 
dead cavalrymen that General Hooker 
had so much desired to see had been 
on view on many hardly contested 
fields in which the cavalry had taken a 
distinguished part,’ he noted. “between 
February Ist and St. Patrick’s Day, a 
little more than a month and a half, 
there had been fourteen contacts in 
which the Cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac had taken an important part 
and in some of which serious losses had 
been sustained. Properly regarded, these 
afforded visible, convincing testimony 
to the fact that the Union cavalry was 
undergoing a process of development, 
which was as rapid as was permitted by ~ 
the conditions under which it served.” : 
Kelly’s Ford represented another 
important step in the developme 
the Army of the Potomac’s Ci 
Corps. Only time would tell wha 
final result would be." = 
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Reverend Isaac Taylor Tichenor (1825-1902) 
“(Slavery stands as an institution of God.” 

During the war Tichenor preached that God had established a 
worldwide mission for the South and that Southerners were being 
prepared for this through the crucible of war. In an article origi- 
nally published in the Southern Presbyterian Review in January 
1861 he wrote: 

“The real cause of the intense excitement in the country is the 
profound conviction that the Constitution, in its relationship to 
slavery, has been virtually repealed; that the Government has as- 
sumed a new and dangerous attitude upon this subject; that we 
have, in short, new terms of union submitted to our acceptance 
or rejection. Here lies the evil. The election of Lincoln... is noth- 
ing more than less than a proposition to the South to consent to a 
Government, fundamentally different upon the question of slavery, 
from that which our fathers established.” 
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roverbs 27:19 stresses that a 
P= heart reflects the man; 
what a man thinks about God 
determines his thinking about every- 
thing else. Thus, the theological dif- 
| ferences between the industrial North, 
which embraced progressivism and 
| more liberal Enlightenment-inspired 
ideas, and the largely rural South that 
maintained traditional, orthodox doc- 
trines aligned with the teachings of 
| John Calvin, were an important aspect 
| of the Civil War. Both North and South, 
| as Abraham Lincoln stated in his Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address, “read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God...,” 
but above the Potomac River the bur- 
geoning growth brought on by industry 
paved the way to a faster paced life that 
was open to the ideas of the Scientific 
Revolution and the European Enlight- 
enment, creating a vastly different soci- 
ety and belief system. 

The dilution of Reformed theology 
in the North was a result of the millions 
of non-Reformed European immigrants 
that flooded the area during the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. These 
people brought with them a different, 
modern ideology that influenced reli- 
gious leaders in the North. By and large, 
these religious leaders received their 
ministerial training in Europe, many in 
Germany, where they were immersed in 
this new, radical ideology. While retain- 
ing biblical terminology, they redefined 
it, replacing the spiritual import of the 
words with a secular meaning. The bib- 
lical, Calvinist doctrines of human de- 
pravity and the sovereignty of God were 
seen as enemies of progress. Ideas of 


modernization and advancement were 
pushed forward, along with the ideas of 
human perfectibility and self-suffiency, 
so that vast numbers of people began to 
reject their old theological beliefs, now 
viewed negatively as old-fashioned, ir- 
relevant, and hindering progress, for 
these new ideals that left them feeling 
uplifted and encouraged. They became 
increasingly concerned with societal 
reform rather than with the salvation of 
the individual. 

Meanwhile, the South, rooted in the 
land and in traditions of faith and fam- 
ily, adhered to and remained consistent 
with the covenantal, Calvinistic doc- 
trines of the Protestant Reformation. 
Therefore, they maintained a much 
stricter allegiance both theologically 
and politically to established norms 
and creeds, be it the United States Con- 
stitution or the Bible. They believed the 
Bible was God’s authoritative word, and 
that was all there was to it. They were 
equally convinced that the North was 
in violation of the Constitution, thus 
justifying secession. In addition, they 
were critical of the United States Con- 
stitution because it never directly men- 
tioned God, whereas the Confederate 
Constitution explicitly invoked God’s 
favor and guidance. 

The agricultural nature of the South 
and its relatively few large towns re- 
sulted in a highly scattered population, 
fostering a stronger sense of individual- 
ism and independence, but also giving 
rise to a slave-based economy. Salvation 
was an individual decision, and sin was 
defined personally rather than socially 
as it was in the North. Southern spiri- 
tuality was private and personal, calling 
for a life consistent with the teachings 
of Jesus. In the North, the public re- 
sponsibility for the transformation and 
morality of society was just as much a 


suitable religious response as was yield- | 


ing one’s heart to redemption. This 
prompted James Henley Thornwell, a 
South Carolinian, a Presbyterian, and 
one of the leading conservative theolo- 
gians of the early nineteenth century, 
to develop the doctrine of the spiritual 
church that stated that the purposes of 
the church “are only the dispensation 


of eternal salvation, not the creation | 


»! 


of morality, decency, and good order: 
James I. Robertson, author of numerous 


FUL AF 


books on the Civil War and professor at 
Virginia Tech, believes that this dedica- 
tion to belief and actions explains why 
twenty-five percent of Southerners as 


opposed to fifteen percent of Northern- — 
ers were active members of religious | 


groups when the war broke out. 

The Northern worldview is best 
described as rationalism, or a man- 
centered rather than God-centered view 
of existence and salvation. Southerners 
strove diligently to avoid the “isms” of 
the North, believing they were dan- 
gerous because they placed too much 
emphasis on the individual and not 
enough on God. Among these “isms” 
were transcendentalism, deism, and 
Unitarianism. Transcendentalists be- 
lieved that man was God’s equal and 
should look inside himself for truth, 
not outside to God. Man was basically 
good and was influenced toward evil 
by society and the world. Thus, society 
must be reformed, with evil structures 
and institutions destroyed. Deists were 
rooted in reason, believing God created 
the universe and set it in motion, but 
assumed no control over life and ex- 
erted no influence over nature. Unitar- 
ians rejected the doctrine of the trinity, 
instead believing that God was one per- 


_ son, or unitary. They emphasized toler- 
| ance and freedom in religious belief | 


and that each congregation should be 
autonomous. Though they took differ- 
ent paths, each of these groups believed 
man’s highest priority was to institute 
social reform, which would bring salva- 
tion to the world. 

Southern clergy and churches 
played a significant role in laying the 
groundwork for secession. The denomi- 


Methodists, and Baptists served as an 
example for the political division advo- 
cated by the Southern churches. Using 
evangelical metaphors, they portrayed 
the North as a den of iniquity and 
presented the sectional differences as a 
fight between good and evil. The Rever- 
end William O. Prentiss of Charleston 
suggested that the social order of the 
North was “corrupted in its very root 
and principle” while Virginia minister 
Andrew Boyd decried the “streams of 
moral desolation . . . flowing through” 
the Northern part of the country.’ Like 
the saved sinner, the South could ex- 
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John Calvin (1509-1564) 


perience a new birth with secession by 
walking away from evil company and 
breaking the connection with “vice, 
crime, and mob rule that [was] every- 
where rampant” in the North.’ 

Just as before the war, during the 
war Christians throughout the South 
accorded a spiritual sanction to the war 
effort. In the North the initial reaction 
was patriotic. Considering America as 
a Christian nation, it was Northerners’ 
duty as godly Christian men and moral, 
upstanding citizens to answer the call 
of their country, which they did with 
encouragement from their churches. 
Some Northern Christians looked for 
a biblical basis for their cause, finding 
it in Romans 13:1-2. “Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God: the pow- 


| ers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
national schisms among Presbyterians, | 


soever therefore resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation.” Southerners, they believed, 
had clearly violated this command by 
rebelling against a duly constituted, 
legally operating civil government. A 
few Northern religious leaders, includ- 
ing Congregationalist minister Horace 
Bushnell, believed God would use the 
war to complete the process of molding 
America into “God’s own nation,” and 
he thanked God, “I have been allowed 
to see this day.”* Bushnell’s vision was in 
line with those that saw the beginning 
of war as God setting up his millennial 
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James Henley Thornwell (1812-1862), 
a leading conservative theologian, 
believed that the creation of “morality, 
decency, and good order” was not the 
business of the church. 


Calvin Ellis Stowe (1802-1886), educationalist, 
abolitionist, and husband of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin author Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


kingdom on earth. 

Southern Christians, as those in 
the North, enthusiastically supported 
their cause, proclaiming it as righteous. 
James Henley Thornwell, theologian 
from South Carolina, endorsed the con- 
flict stating, “The parties to this conflict 
are not merely abolitionists and slave- 
holders—they are atheists, socialists, 
communists, red republicans, Jacobins 
on the one side, and the friends of order 
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and regulated freedom on the other. In 
one word, the world is the battleground 
— Christianity and atheism the com- 
batants; and the progress of humanity 
the stake.”” Scripture was also invoked 
by Southern ministers. Phillip Slaugh- 
ter, the Episcopalian Confederate Chap- 
lain to the 19" Virginia, using the same 
passage in Romans 13 as his Northern 
brethren, proclaimed, “Our duty as 
Christians is equally clear upon general 
principles .... While the Scriptures rec- 
ognize government as a divine institu- 
tion . . . they tell us in the same breath 
that legitimate rulers are the ‘ministers 
of God’ for good ... hence, when gov- 
ernments become a ‘terror to the good, 
and ‘a praise to the evil, they cease to 
be legitimate ... and it becomes the 
right of the people to abolish them.”® 
Episcopal bishop turned Confederate 
General Leonidas Polk believed the 
South fought for the “preservation of 
the purity of religious truth.” Therefore, 


| the Confederacy battled “for the cause 


»7 


of Heaven ....”’ Southern ministers 
characterized the South as peace-loving 
and as being wantonly attacked by the 
North. While they admitted that slavery 
helped lead to the war, they defended 
it as a benevolent institution that had 
brought blacks into a better situation 
in America where they could hear the 
Gospel, something that may not have 
been possible in Africa. War was being 
waged to punish the North for attack- 
ing an unoffending Confederacy and 
for having the temerity to label slavery 
sinful. 

At the heart of the conflict between 
antislavery and proslavery thought were 
contrasting ideas of the relation of the 
individual to society. For opponents of 
slavery, order depended upon freedom, 
whereas for the defenders, freedom 
could be understood only as function 
of order. In the South a social stratifica- 
tion under a ruling class that accepted 
responsibility to be its brothers’ keeper 
prevailed. Labor was to be subordi- 
nated to capital and disciplined, but 
also nourished and protected. Slavery, 
grounded in biblical principles and reg- 
ulated by Christian doctrines, slavery 
both humane and stern, compassionate 
and firm, paternalistic and demand- 
ing, must prevail over the cash nexus of 
the market. Social order assumed three 
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related forms: order in the family, order 
in the household, and order in the com- 
munity. 

Family order was ordained by God 
in the power of men over women and 
the duty of woman to be submissive 
to her father and husband. In the sub- 
jection of women to men was rooted 
the subjection of slaves to masters, 
constituting the foundation of God’s 
ordination of hierarchy in social rela- 
tions. Individuals were defined as social 
beings that could not exist outside 
society, making the family, considered 
society in microcosm, the foundation 
of civilization and of life itself. The 
family naturally articulated the house- 
hold, which provided the embodiment 
of God-ordained property, including 
property in human beings. Property 
was considered not as a creation of 
society but as inherent in man’s social 
nature. The foundation of white male 
freedom lay in man’s social role as the 
head of household rather than in his 
contributions as a laboring individual. 
The community was an extension of 
the household and the family, grounded 
in their social, economic, and political 
structure, with the propertied white 
male presiding over all. His authority, 
however, was far from absolute, as the 
human rights of women, children, and 
slaves were theoretically asserted and le- 
gally codified. Male heads of household 
only exercised legitimate power when 
it was exercised in accordance with the 
body of laws laid down in the Old and 
New Testaments. This emphasis on 
biblical laws and social hierarchy may 
have given married women a somewhat 
higher status within their station, as 
Southern legislatures were pioneers in 
granting property rights to married 
women. 

Within the framework of family, 
household, and community, slavery was 
defended as a positive good for masters, 
slaves, and society. Slavery raised inferi- 
or Africans to Christianity, civilization, 
and useful labor and freed whites from 
drudgery as it raised them to republican 
political and civil equality. In addition, 
through the treatment of their slaves, 
Southerners led an assault on the North 
and Western Europe for their free-labor 
system. Slaves, they said, had better 
and more secure living conditions than 


free workers, of whom they received 
regular reports concerning their misery. 
The cradle-to-grave security of slaves 
was held up in shining contrast to the 
conditions in the North and in Europe. 
In fact, many slaveholders claimed 
that unless the capitalist ruling classes 
instituted the kind of labor protection 
offered by slavery, the world would re- 
lapse into barbarism. 

Northern abolitionists also invoked 
divine sanction for their cause, but in- 
creasingly they retreated to individual 
conscience. In their thinking, the con- 
science emerged as the custodian of 
God’s purpose, leading them to reduce 
radically the social relations to which 
the Bible directly applied. Their case 
rested on the spirit of the Bible instead 
of its specific prescriptions, abstract- 
ing further and further from the actual 
words of the Bible. Southerners consid- 
ered such abstraction as a trivialization 
and as eroding the place of religion in 
the ordering of human affairs. They 
believed the Bible referred directly, not 
abstractly, to their society. They took 
comfort in the Biblical justification of 
slavery, leading them to attend carefully 
to pronouncements in the word of God 
in relation to other matters. Southern- 
ers knew who they were, what they were 
about, that their world, their way of life 
was under assault by men who denied 
the essential sinfulness of man, which 
would lead to personal immorality and 
social disorder. Their Christian values 
expressed in their family order and 
household-based, God-fearing com- 
munities were at stake. Their social or- 
der, which hemmed in the sin-haunted 


world, imposed the discipline needed to | 


allow the flowering of the God-inspired 
good in man. Slavery provided social, 
institutional, and political structures 
permitting morally frail humans to live 
together in a manner pleasing to God 
— each free to serve God in his proper 
station in the work God ordained and 
in doing so to prepare for salvation, if 
God through his grace willed it.* 

The Bible provided Southerners the 
grounding for their defense of slavery. 
Abolitionists tried to dismiss this bibli- 
cal sanction as self-serving and unwor- 
thy of serious refutation, but they sorely 
underestimated the southern clergy’s 
scholarship and learning. Slaveholding 


theologians had little difficulty demon- 
strating that the Bible did sanction slav- 
ery, and more specifically, that God had 
sanctioned slaveholding among the Is- 
raelites, his chosen people. Using scrip- 
ture from the Old and New Testaments, 
antebellum theologians hailed slavery 
as a bulwark against the Northern 
“isms” which they believed had grown 
out of infidelity. As Southern religious 
journals of the time put it, “We are not 
troubled—as they are in New England, 
with Mormonism, Millerism, Comeou- 
terism, Universalism, or with an Ameri- 
canized version of German Rational- 
ism. The Southern States are not the 
soil on which such absurdities flourish. 
Our societies enjoy profound tranquil- 
ity so far as doctrinal speculations or 
pseudo reform of organic principles of 
government is concerned.” Only the 
South stood firm and remained liberal 
spirited in accordance with the modern 
age but intransigent against social dis- 
order. 

Beginning with Genesis, proslavery 
ministers made their case. One of the 
most often cited passages was Genesis 
9:18-27."° 

And the sons of Noah, that went 

forth of the ark, were Shem, and 


Ham, and Japheth: and Ham is the | 
father of Canaan. These are the three | 


sons of Noah: and of them was the 
whole earth overspread. And Noah 
began to be an husbandman, and 
he planted a vineyard: and he drank 
of the wine, and was drunken; and 
he was uncovered in his tent. And 
Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the 
nakedness of his father, and told his 
two brethren without. And Shem 
and Japheth took a garment, and 
laid it upon both their shoulders, 
their faces were backward, and they 
saw not their father’s nakedness. 
And Noah awoke from his wine, 
and knew what his younger son had 
done unto him. And he said, “Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.” And 
he said, “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem; and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

In this passage Noah curses his son 

Ham for mocking his drunkenness; 


$2 —___—_ 


the curse falls on Canaan, Ham’s son, 
who will become a slave to Shem and 
Japheth. Noah prophesies that Japheth 
will prosper and all antebellum white 
Americans, Southerners and Northern- 
ers, saw this as foreshadowing what 
would occur in the United States. White 
Americans (Japheth) would enslave 
Africans (Ham) and occupy the tents of 
Native Americans (Shem). 

Although Northerners shared many 
biblical views with the South, like those 
in Genesis 9, Southerners thought they 
did not understand the Bible and did 
not know God’s will. They suspected 
them of perverting both, since, for 
them, the Bible offered an ideal source 
of vindication, explicitly ordaining 
slaveholding. Therefore, for North- 
erners to condemn slaveholding as a 
sin was an insult to God’s word and a 
betrayal of his will.'" Among the other 
passages cited by the South were: 

e —_ Genesis 17:12-13 
And he that is eight days old shall 
be circumcised among you, every 
man child in your generations, he 
that is born in the hours, or bought 
with money of any stranger, which 
is not of thy seed. He that is born in 
they house, and he that is bought 
with thy money, must needs by cir- 
cumcised: and my covenant shall be 
in your flesh for an everlasting cov- 
enant. 

On establishing his covenant with 
Abraham, God sanctions and regulates 


Edward Beecher (1803-1895), 
leading abolitionist. 
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slaveholding by including those that are 
“bought with money” as a part of Abra- 
ham’s household and thus, his family. 

e —_ Exodus 20-21 includes various 
laws about Hebrew servants, marriage, 
and children. 

e _ Leviticus 25:44-46 
Both thy bondmen and bondmaids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of 
the heathen that are round about 
you; of them shall ye buy bondmen 
and bondmaids. Moreover of the 
children of the strangers that do so- 
journ among you, which they begat 
in your land: and they shall be thy 
possession. And ye shall take them 
as an inheritance for your children 
after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session; they shall be your bondmen 
forever: but over your brethren the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule 
over another with rigor. 

Rather than have men work their 
“brethren” too hard, God ordains the 
purchase of “heathen” to serve the Is- 


raelites and extends ownership to their | 


children. Those that one owns are then 
to be passed down as an inheritance so 
that the “bondmen” are held in perpe- 


tuity. This passage clearly spelled out | 


for Southerners that their system of 
Labor was Biblical, whereas the North’s 
was not. 

° 1 Corinthians 7:21 

“Art thou called being a servant? 


Care not for it: but if thou mayest be | 


made free, use it rather.” 


A Christian slave might wish for | 


emancipation, but he should not rebel | 
if emancipation is not granted; he | 


should be content in his circumstances. 
e Colossians 3:21, 4:1 
Servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh; not 
with eye service, as men pleasers, 
but in singleness of heart, fearing 
God: ... Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also have a 
Master in heaven. 
The apostle Paul regulates the re- 


lationship between slaves and masters, | 


but he in no way questions it. In other 
passages, Paul also exhorts slaves to be 
obedient and masters to follow the ex- 
ample of Christ."” 

Southerners also pointed to the 
ministry of Jesus in defending slave- 


Congregationalist Leonard Bacon 

(1802-1881) wanted to oppose slavery 

as sinful but could find no justification 
in the Bible for doing so. 


William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879), 

anti-slavery leader. “To say that every- 

thing [in] the Bible is divinely inspired... 
is to give utterance to bold fiction.” 


holding. Although he preached in a 
slaveholding society and condemned 
many Old Testament regulations, such 
as those allowing for polygamy and easy 
divorce, Jesus never condemned slavery 
or said anything against slaveholding. In 
Luke 7, after he healed the Centurion’s 
servant, he commended the slaveholder 
for his faith. But, perhaps the most pop- 
ular passage referred to by Southern- 
ers was another of Paul’s letters. In his 
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letter to Philemon, Paul commanded 
Onesimus, a runaway slave, to return to 
his master. Proslavery ministers found 
biblical justification in this passage for 
their position on the Fugitive Slave 
Act and the Constitution. Abolitionists 
even lost the battle over the translation 
of the Greek and Hebrew words doulos 
and ebed. They argued that there was a 
semantic distinction between the mean- 
ing of “slave” in its proper sense and 
“servant” or “bondman” in the Hebrew 
text. Southern theologians countered 
with scores of biblical commentators 
who argued differently, including such 
antislavery men as Calvin Stowe and 
Edward Beecher. The North’s only re- 
course was to fall back on the authority 
of the translators of the King James 
Version who, they argued, must have 
had good reason for choosing the word 
“servant” over “slave.”"* 

The North too tried to use scrip- 
ture to support their position against 
slavery, but their arguments were often 
weak and relied on common sense 
readings of specific texts. One such is 
Exodus 21:16 which states, “.. . he that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his land, he shall surely 
be put to death.” Southerners simply 
argued that they had not stolen any 
slaves but acquired them through legal 
channels, often, originally, from North- 
ern ports and ships. Many also stood 
on Acts 17:26: “And he made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth. . .” Abolition- 


| ists argued that the Bible as a whole 
| was based on principles of truth and 


righteousness and this particular verse 
taught that men were equal. Those in 
the South replied they should have read 
the rest of the verse where God says that 
he has appointed the times of man “and 
the bounds of their habitation.” The 
theological weakness of the Northern 
position was pointed out by one of their 
own, Connecticut Congregationalist 
Leonard Bacon, who wanted to oppose 
slavery as sinful but could not based on 
his analysis of the North’s penchant for 
using the spirit of the Bible and com- 
mon sense versus Southerners’ literal 
interpretation arguments. He said, “The 
evidence that there were both slaves 
and masters of slaves in the churches 
founded and directed by apostles, can- 


not be got rid of without resorting to 
methods of interpretation which will 
get rid of everything,” and he continued 
to say that those well-intentioned men 
who tried to use the Bible to support 
antislavery “did great damage to the 
Scriptures themselves.” 

Too often, when pressed in biblical 
exegesis, abolitionists and even more 
moderate antislavery men would as- 
sert that if the Bible were shown to 
condone slavery, it would deserve to be 
condemned: “It would mean that the 
Bible was the Devil’s book, not God’s,” 
as Eugene Genovese and Elizabeth Fox- 
Genovese put it.'* Ardent abolitionist 
William Lloyd Garrison went even fur- 
ther in alienating the orthodox South 
when he wrote, “To say that everything 
contained within the lids of the Bible 
is divinely inspired, and to insist upon 
the dogma as fundamentally important, 
is to give utterance to bold fiction, and 
to require the suspension of reasoning 
faculties. To say that everything in the 
Bible is to be believed simply because 
it is found in that volume, is equally 
absurd and pernicious.”"* Southerners, 
preaching to people who knew the Bible 
well and believed it to divinely inspired, 
responded that anyone calling himself 
a Christian must accept the Bible as 
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Library of Congress 


The 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters at Antietam 


In the spring of 1861, shortly af- 
ter President Abraham Lincoln’s call 


for three-year volunteers, a wealthy | 


businessman stepped forward to raise 
a military unit for the Union cause. 
While many prominent civilians 
helped raise regiments during the Civil 
War, this civilian, Hiram Berdan, was 
unique; he was probably the foremost 
marksman in the entire country, North 
and South. Berdan was not looking to 
raise an ordinary outfit for the Union: 
he was looking for extraordinary men 
like himself. Urged on by the New York 
press, Hiram Berdan led an effort to 
find recruits for a novel corps. He was, 
in his own words, looking to fashion a 
corps “to be composed entirely of first- 
class rifle shots at long distances.”! 

W.S. Rowland, later a major in 
Berdan’s first regiment, was soon dis- 
patched to canvas the loyal states seek- 
ing men for the corps of marksmen, be- 
cause no single state could readily sup- 
ply enough “first-class” shooters to suit 


Berdan’s requirements. By August it was 
reported that Rowland had obtained 


commitments to raise companies of | 


qualified marksmen in thirteen states, 
including Missouri and Kentucky. 
However, when the companies reported 
for training camp at Washington, D.C., 
only nine states were represented. With 
the exception of a few companies raised 
in New York, all of Berdan’s recruits 
hailed from Greater New England, that 
portion of the North settled by and 
dominated by New England Yankees.? 
Berdan’s Yankees were not only 
qualified marksmen, they were “a su- 
perior set of men, intellectually as well 
as physically.” Berdan himself acknowl- 
edged that they were “picked men” and 
“artists,” not ordinary soldiers. Many of 
Berdan’s recruits left prosperous posi- 
tions in the civilian community to serve 
in his corps. His recruits expected to 
serve in “the corps de esprit of the army” 
as the “pet Company” of their own 
state. In effect, Berdan’s men were to be 
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the special forces of their day 

By the winter of 1861-1862 Berdan 
had enough recruits to form one 
full-strength regiment and a second 
regiment of eight companies. It was 
Berdan’s intention to pattern his regi- 
ments after the European light infantry 
or sharpshooters. His sharpshooters 
were to be “detached in squads on the 
field of battle to do duty in picking 
off officers and gunners,” or as indi- 
vidual snipers “to do the greatest pos- 
sible execution at the greatest possible 
distance.” The regiments were thus 
trained to specialize in skirmish tactics 
and sniping duties, although they were 
also drilled to some extent in infantry 
line tactics. Because Berdan’s regiments 
were composed of companies raised 
in several states, they were mustered 
into Federal service as United States 
Sharpshooters (U.S.S.S.) and were 
called United States Volunteers. 

Berdan’s Sharpshooters possibly 
garnered more press coverage than any 


other outfit in the Army. Their camp 
in Washington was often visited by 
President Lincoln and other dignitaries, 
foreign and domestic. When the Army 
of the Potomac deployed in the spring 
of 1862, Berdan’s 1“ U.S.S.S. was im- 
mediately a favorite of news correspon- 
dents covering McClellan’s Peninsular 
Campaign. The 2” U.S.S.S., however, 
served with the I Corps as a reserve and 
thus was not the subject of special press 
attention that summer. In fact the 2" 
U.S.S.S. did not participate in a ma- 
jor battle until August 1862 at Second 
Bull Run, and the men were anxious to 
prove that their regiment was as good 
as or better than the more prominent 
Ist U.S.S.S. 

Until Major General George B. 


McClellan set out from Washington | 
to counter Robert E. Lee’s invasion of | 


Maryland in September 1862, the 2” 


U.S.S.S. had been utilized exclusively as _ 


sharpshooters, scouts, and skirmishers, 
the task they had been recruited and 
trained for. The regiment had yet to 
fight in line of battle with other infan- 
try units. The Sharpshooters considered 
themselves to be a special branch of the 
army, separate from the infantry and 
therefore not required to fight standing 
shoulder to shoulder with infantry- 
men. Circumstances in the upcoming 
campaign would dictate an unwelcome 
departure from that convention. 


Frederick, Maryland, and the document 
was soon in the hands of McClellan. 
With knowledge of Lee’s vulnerability, 
McClellan moved to crush Longstreet’s 
force, which he heavily outnumbered. 
McClellan’s route to Boonsboro fol- 
lowed the National Road over South 
Mountain, a considerable natural bar- 
rier. General Lee propitiously ordered 
Major General D. H. Hill to prepare a 
defense of the mountain’s passes just 
before the Federals advanced to attack 
Longstreet.” When the Federals attempt- 
ed to march over South Mountain on 
the morning of September 14, Hill was 
in position and a fierce battle ensued. 
After a bitter struggle, the Federals, with 
overwhelming strength, pushed the 


U.S.S.S. participated in the fighting as 
skirmishers and snipers seeking targets 
| of opportunity. Only two men from the 


Confederates off the mountain. The 2” / 


regiment were wounded, but the sharp- | 


| shooters rendered valuable service by | 


capturing two mountain howitzers and 
several of the enemy atop the moun- 
tain.® 

After sweeping Hill’s rebels off 
South Mountain, nothing remained to 
prevent McClellan from crushing the 
15,000 man portion of Lee’s divided 
army along Antietam Creek just east of 
Sharpsburg, Maryland. Nevertheless, 
the Federal commander did not follow 


General Lee commenced moving 


his Army of Northern Virginia into 
Maryland on September 4, 1862. After 
his victory at Second Bull Run, Lee at 
last had an opportunity to shift the 
focus of the war into the North. He 
hoped to enable his army to subsist on 
provender gathered in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania while allowing the har- 
vest in Virginia to escape foraging by 
the Federal army. By choosing western 
Maryland as a starting point for his 
campaign, Lee was utilizing a region 
with ample food supplies and good 
roads for maneuver. 

Lee’s initial plan for his invasion 
of Maryland essentially called for di- 
viding his army into four parts; one 
portion under Major General James 
Longstreet 


nearly half of Lee’s army— 
would march to Boonsboro and act 
as a reserve while the remaining por- 
tions divided to assail Harper’s Ferry.° 
A copy of Lee’s orders was found by 
two soldiers from the 27" Indiana near 


up his victory at South Mountain for 
two days, giving Lee precious time to 
prepare a defense and consolidate his 
army. It was the evening of September 
16 before McClellan had his army in 
place and a plan of attack prepared 
for what was to be the bloodiest day 
in American history. According to 
McClellan, he determined to “make 
the main attack upon the enemy’s left,” 


J. C. Page of Company F, Ist U.S.S.S. 
appears in this photograph holding 
a famous Sharps Rifle and wearing a 
waist belt with cap box, cartridge box 
and bayonet. 


This monument was erected for the Vermont companies of the 2nd U.S.S.S. (E and 


H) on the southern edge of the Miller Cornfield at Antietam. Colonel Post was 


wounded shortly after the regiment passed this spot while advancing early on the 


morning of September 17, 1862. 
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circa 6:40 - 7:00 a.m. 


make a diversionary attack on Lee’s 
right, and “as soon as one or both of the 
flank movements were fully successful, 
to attack the center with any reserve | 
might then have on hand.”? 

The 2™ U.S.S.S. as part of the 
original Iron Brigade of Major General 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker’s I Corps par- 
ticipated in McClellan’s “main attack” 
at first light on September 17. Hooker 
posted Doubleday’s First Division, to 
which the sharpshooters belonged, on 
the right and Rickett’s Second Division 
on the left for the attack. Hooker's im- 
mediate objective “was to gain the high 
ground nearly three-quarters of a mile 
in advance,” which commanded Lee’s 
left flank. 

Major General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson awaited Hooker’s 
attack with troops from his corps 


58 


aligned as follows: Jones’s Brigade and 

the Stonewall Brigade held a line a few 

hundred yards north of the Dunker 

Church from the edge of the West 
| Wood east to the Hagerstown Pike; 
east of the Hagerstown Pike, left to 
right, were Lawton’s Brigade, Trimble’s 
Brigade, and men from D.H. Hill’s 
Division. Brigadier General Harry 
Hays’s Louisiana Brigade backed up 
Lawton’s troops, and just south of 
the Dunker Church were four more 
Confederate brigades. Several batter- 
ies were positioned on elevated ground 
west of the Miller farm to enfilade 
Hooker’s approach; Stuart’s cavalry and 
Early’s Brigade supported these guns. 
The Federal I Corps would have to run 
a gauntlet of over 9,000 Confederates 
and several well-positioned batteries to 
gain “the high ground” General Hooker 
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-wanted,!! 


Early in the morning of September 
17, 1862, as the first streaks of red broke 
over the eastern horizon, a Confederate 
battery opened on the sharpshooters’s 
bivouac near the Joseph Poffenburger 
farm. One sharpshooter later remarked 
that the men were vexed and slow when 
called to fall in; but after the first rebel 
shot or shell went bounding through 
their camp, striking two artillery 
horses, “there was lively work falling 
in.” Nearby Federal batteries soon re- 
plied and a brisk artillery duel ensued. 
Without an opportunity to cook their 
breakfast, the sharpshooters marched 
southward in column toward the Miller 
farm and Dunker Church.!? 

General Hooker did not need 
the sharpshooters as skirmishers to 
find the enemy; thus, the regiment 
was not deployed in skirmish forma- 
tion during the movement south. 
The 2” could have been assigned to 
harass the Confederate batteries west 
of the Hagerstown Pike or as flank- 


| ers on the Federal right to support 


the attack, but instead it was sent into 


Miller’s Cornfield with the first wave of 


Hooker’s attack. William Humphrey, a 
private in Company E during the battle, 
recalled years afterwards that the “rebels 
were putting the shell in pretty thick” 
as the sharpshooters marched across 
the Miller farm. As the 2™ tore down 
the fence at the northern edge of the 
Cornfield, two sharpshooters were hit 
near Humphrey; one man’s leg was torn 
away by a shell, and the other man was 
shot through the right shoulder.’? 
Brigadier General John Gibbon’s 
Fourth Brigade of the First Division 
(known to history as the Iron Brigade 
after the original I Corps Iron Brigade 
was broken up) led Hooker’s assault 
along the pike and through the Miller 
Cornfield. Gibbon sent two of his 
regiments, the 7" Wisconsin and 19" 
Indiana, along with three companies 
from the 6" Wisconsin to the west side 
of the Hagerstown Pike. The remain- 
der of the 6" Wisconsin and the 2” 
Wisconsin “raced for the cornfield” to 
attack rebels observed there by General 
Hooker. Soon Gibbon’s men were being 
hard hit by the Confederate Stonewall 
Brigade, and the 6" Wisconsin’s com- 
mander sent a runner asking for help. 
Colonel Walter Phelps, commander 
of the First Brigade, First Division, in- 


cluding the 2™ U.S.S.S., was personally 
ordered by General Hooker to follow 
the Wisconsin men into the Cornfield. 
Unbeknownst to the sharpshooters, 
they were entering a ghastly killing 
ground. Civil War Historian James 
McPherson obseryed that many battles 
were fought in cornfields during the 
war, but this one was forever known as 
“the Cornfield.”!5 

Phelps sent his brigade well into the 
field and ordered the men to lie down 
as incoming fire sliced through the tall 
corn. The 2™ lay in the southwest cor- 
ner of the field near the Hagerstown 
Pike about twenty-five paces behind 
Gibbon’s men. During the advance 
from their bivouac to the edge of the 
Cornfield, two officers and three enlist- 
ed men were wounded. Soon Colonel 
Phelps observed that the Confederates 
could partially enfilade his brigade, so, 
according to his report: 

I ordered the Second U.S. 
Sharpshooters, Colonel Post, to move 
to the right and front, advancing to his 
left, and to engage the enemy at that 
point. I immediately advised General 
Doubleday (in command of the divi- 
sion) of the enemy’s position in front, 
on my right, and of the disposition of 
the Second U.S. Sharpshooters. General 
Doubleday approved of the movement, 


and ordered the brigade to their right 


while the Sharpshooters were engaging 
them. The remainder of this brigade | 


still held its position in the rear of 
Gibbons line. 

The effect of the engagement be- 
tween the Sharpshooters and the enemy 
was to draw a very heavy-fire from their 
advanced line....The loss of the Second 
U.S. Sharpshooters at this point was se- 
vere.!¢ 

It is important here to note that the 
2™ was “deployed in line of battle” with 
the right flank against the Hagerstown 
Pike. During the day’s fighting, the 
sharpshooters “were not deployed at all 
as skirmishers.” !7 

Colonel Post led the sharpshoot- 
ers out of the corn at the edge of the 
Hagerstown Pike in compliance with 
Phelps’s orders. The regiment was 
moving obliquely toward the pike with 
Gibbon’s two Wisconsin regiments 
on the left. Rebels from the famous 
Stonewall Brigade stood and fired from 
behind a fence on the west side of the 
pike. Colonel Henry Post was wounded 
just shortly after the sharpshooters 
moved out of the corn and into the 
meadow beyond, and he retired to the 
rear. A section of Battery B, 4" U.S. 
Artillery, was firing from the Miller 
barnyard on the west side of the pike; 


this and the combined fire of Gibbon’s 


Brigade and the sharpshooters sent the 


Stonewall Brigade scurrying for the 
cover of the West Woods. 

As the 2° moved through the 
meadow and along the fence parallel to 
the pike, the color bearer fell seriously 
wounded. Adjutant Lewis C. Parmelee 
“caught the colors and rushed ahead, 
saying, “They are running, come on, 
boys!” The adjutant led the sharp- 
shooters well into the meadow in pur- 
suit of the retreating enemy. Sergeant 
Edwin Chadwick of Company F noted 
that the regiment's fire was “too hot for 
the rebels and they—what there was left 
of them—began to run leaving guns, 
knapsacks, and everything that imped- 
ed their progress on the ground beside 
their dead and wounded comrades.” 

William Humphrey later recalled 
how Adjutant Parmelee was killed in 
the meadow while attempting to re- 
cover a Confederate flag. According 
to Humphrey, a rebel color bearer 


| apparently attempted to lead his deci- 
_ mated regiment back into the fight. He 
| “climbed the fence and came about 1/3 
_ of the way” into the meadow when a 


sharpshooter shot him down. Several 
men, probably most of Company A, 
skulked along the fence trying to reach 
the fallen enemy flag without being 


The southwest corner of the Miller Cornfield near the Hagerstown Pike. Jackson’s troops stood behind the fence across the 


pike firing at the sharpshooters as they emerged from the corn. 
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hit. Adjutant Parmelee ran ahead and, 
seeing that the flagstaff was broken, 
stuck his sword “into the broken staff” 
raised the “flag above his head” and 
started back to the rest of the regi- 
ment. Parmelee was almost immedi- 
ately struck by five bullets and fell. 
One of the men from Company A, 
who had shot the rebel color bearer, 
brought the flag off the field. Lt. John 
Thompson was “shot through the head 
while advancing” along with Adjutant 
Parmelee.!? 

As the sharpshooters moved south- 
ward along the east side of the pike, two 
fresh Confederate brigades, Taliaferro’s 
and Starke’s, charged out of the West 
Woods. According to Humphrey, “af- 
ter we had driven the enemy from our 


front, and the firing had slacked up | 


some I hear our boys cry out look over 
the fence and there we saw the rebs 
comeing out of the wood going for 


Gibbons guns, so we went to putting | 


our bullets after them when they turned 
back for the woods again.””? Brigadier 
General William Starke grabbed the 
colors to encourage his Louisiana Tigers 


then tumbled from his horse fatally | 


wounded by three balls; his Louisiana 
Brigade was “shattered” along the fence 
across the pike from the sharpshoot- 
ers.?! 

The 2™ U.S.S.S. did some of its 
deadliest work of the war at Antietam, 
and the casualty figures of the Louisiana 
Brigade confirm it. Sergeant Chadwick 
mentioned seeing the area shortly after 
the battle where he counted “fifty three 
dead rebels lying close to the fence.... 
there were twenty five or thirty more in 
the field beyond that we shot while they 
were running. As there were no other 
shooting at them I can safely say that 
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Gardner's photograph of some of the dead 
from Starke’s Louisiana Brigade along the 
west side of the Hagerstown Pike. 


the SharpShooters as responsible for 
that part of the work.” 2 

After the collapse of Jackson’s bri- 
gades south of the Cornfield, the 2° 
continued its drive towards the Dunker 
Church and Smoketown Road, rid- 
ing the crest of an apparent victory. 
When the sharpshooters and Gibbon’s 
Wisconsin regiments neared the church, 
Hood’s and Law’s fresh Confederate 
brigades counterattacked, driving back 
the battle-weary Federals. James Kent 
of Company F “was so busy loading 
and firing” that he did not notice the 
oncoming rebels on his left. He heard 
a nearby lieutenant order a retreat and 
joined in as the regiment retraced its 
steps to the Cornfield. The nearby 2™ 


and 6" Wisconsin regiments were hard 


hit by a volley from the Confederates 
that cut men down “like a scythe run- 


ning” through their line. During the re- | 


treat James Kent turned into this fierce 
rebel fire to bring off the colors and 
rifle of the regiment’s wounded color 
bearer.” 

The sharpshooters appear to have 
given ground more grudgingly than 
some of the surrounding Federals dur- 
ing their retreat back into the Cornfield. 
Sergeant Chadwick mentioned that 
the regiment “fell slowly back,” and he 


stopped “and fired several times” dur- | 


ing the retreat, although the rebels were 
less than a “dozen rods” behind him. 
He, like most of the sharpshooters, was 
hit during the fighting; a bullet struck 
him, cutting through the strap of his 
haversack before stopping at his belt. 
Another sharpshooter had a close call 
when a spent ball struck his cap on his 
forehead after passing through a fence. 
Chadwick noted that out of the eight 
men from his company engaged, “one 


| was killed and four wounded, while 


only one escaped without being hit.”24 
Several sharpshooters crossed the 
Hagerstown Pike and rallied around 
the flag to support Battery B. By then 
Hood’s Texas Brigade had surged into 
the northern end of Miller’s Cornfield 
opposite the sharpshooters. A sharp- 
shooter mentioned that the artillery- 


| men “were afraid they would lose their 


guns, and wanted to limber up and 
be off, but we told them their guns 
should not be taken.” The sharpshoot- 
ers watched as General Gibbon himself 
sighted one of the Napoleon smooth- 
bores that was overshooting the Texans 
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Adjutant Lewis C. Parmalee of the 2nd 
U.S.S.S. The adjutant was struck by at 
| least five bullets and killed while seizing 
a Confederate flag. 


across the pike. Gibbon adjusted the 
elevating screw and fired a load of can- 


| ister into the rebels in the corn. The 


effect was stunning, as described by 
Private Humphrey: 

When Gibbon fired the first round 
of canister I saw the air well filled with 
hats, caps, every thing soldiers have. I 
saw an arm go 30 feet into the air and 
fall back again. It looked as though it 
had been torn off close up to the shoul- 
der. It was just awful! 

Another sharpshooter saw a “whole 
windrow” of rebels lifted into the air, 
“bodies, arms, legs and all sorts of frag- 
ments above the corn.” Then the rebels 
stopped coming; the surviving sharp- 
shooters and Battery B fell back to the 
north, done for the day. 

By the time the 2” rallied at the 
north end of the Miller farm, most 
of the I Corp was shot up and fought 
out. Phelps formed the remnant of his 
brigade north of Miller’s Cornfield 
and waited until General Doubleday 
ordered him to pull back with the rest 
of the First Division. At about 1:30 P.M. 
Phelps ordered the men to stack arms; 
their role at Antietam was finished. The 
2™ U.S.S.S. suffered sixty-six casualties 
at Antietam, probably nearly half of the 
men actually engaged in combat there; 
thirteen men were killed or mortally 
wounded, fifty-one were wounded and 
two were missing.?° 


Library of Congress 


Library of Congress 


Colonel Henry A. V. Post of the 2nd 
U.S.S.S. Post was wounded early in the 
fighting at Antietam. At the battlefield 
hospital Post was praised by General 
Hooker for the performance of the 
sharpshooters. 


William Humphrey survived the 


fury of the Cornfield; later he was pro- | 


moted to First Lieutenant of Company 
E. Years after the war he wrote an ac- 
count of his company’s service dur- 
ing the war. Humphrey once noted: 
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Homer R. Stoughton was captain of 
Company E during the fighting at Anti- 
etam. He was later promoted to Lt. Col- 
onel and served as commanding officer 


given full credit to the impact of the 
2™ U.S.S.S. at Antietam. For instance, 
Alexander Gardner’s photograph of 
dead rebels along the Hagerstown Pike 
appeared in William Frassanito’s excel- 
lent photographic study of Antietam. 
Frassanito mentioned that the 2” 
U.S.S.S. fought there, but he noted that 
the 6" Wisconsin “caused many of the 
casualties” in the photograph.** From 
accounts written by the sharpshooters 
just after the battle, it appears that the 
2™ U.S.S.S. was responsible for most of 
the rebels killed along that fence. 

The 2 U.S.S.S. proved a very po- 
tent weapon fighting in line of battle at 
Antietam. Homer Stoughton, who later 
commanded the regiment, observed 
that at Antietam the 2™ U.S.S.S. “did 
more damage to the enemy than any 
brigade in our front or to our right, we 
firing obliquely.” Even General Hooker 


of the 2nd U.S.S.S. Stoughton believed | appreciated this fact, noting “did they 


that his regiment shot more rebels than 


| any surrounding brigade at Antietam. 


it happened. You must remember no 
to [two] men or 100 men can go to 
the Worlds Fair and come back and 
tell the same story of what they have 
seen, but that is no sign there is no 


“T have never read history yet where | such thing as the Worlds Fair.”2” Just as 


they had every thing correct—just as | 


NOT. 
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of Vermont Volunteers and lists of 
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Navy of the United States ( Montpelier, 
VT), p. 605. 


New York Times, 7 August 1861, p. 2. 

5. Steven W. Sears, Landscape Turned 
Red: The Battle of Antietam (New 
Haven, CT: Ticknor & Fields, 1983), 
pp. 82-83. 

U.S. War Department, The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1880- 
1901), Series I, XIX/1, pp. 42-43; here- 
after cited as OR. 


7. Sears, p. 128. 
8. Peck, p. 608. 
9. Sears, p. 128. 
10. OR, XIX/1, p. 218. 


11. Alan T. Noland, The Iron Brigade: A 


“Col. Berdan’s Sharpshooters,” The | 


Humphrey observed, history has never | 


Military History (Indianapolis: Indiana _ | 


University Press, 1994), pp. 135-137. 


12. William Humphrey to John Gould, | 
March 12, 1893, letter, Dartmouth | 


College Library, copy from Antietam 

National Battlefield Library. 

Ibid. 

Noland, pp. 138-139; Jeffery D. Wert, 

A Brotherhood of Valor: The Common 

Soldiers of the Stonewall Brigade, 

C.S.A., and the Iron Brigade, U.S.A. 

(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1999), 

p. 181. 

. OR, XIX/1, p. 233; James McPherson, 

Crossroads of Freedom: Antietam (New 

York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 

pp. 117-118. 

OR, XIX/1, p. 233. 

Humphrey, letter, March 23, 1893; 

William Humphrey to John Gould, 

March 9, 1893, letter, Dartmouth 

College Library, copy from Antietam 

National Battlefield Library. 

. James Kent to his mother, September 
22, 1862, letter, copy from Antietam 
National Battlefield Library; Edwin H. 
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| not slaughter the rebels,” when a regi- 


ment marched in front of the 2", “in 


just 2 minutes they would fade away.” 
The fast-firing and accurate Sharps 
| Rifles in the hands of picked marksmen 
took a deadly toll on Starke’s Brigade. 
As William Humphrey put it succinctly, 
“there was bloody work done on that 
| part of the field” by the 2° United 


States Sharpshooters.?? 
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Robert E. Lee and the Fall of the 
Confederacy, 1863-1865 

By Ethan S. Rafuse (Lanham: Rowman 

& Littlefield Publishers, 2008. Pp. 282, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-7425-5125-3). 


General Robert E. Lee assumed 
command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia on June 1, 1862. Over the next 
eleven months under Lee’s command 
the Confederate army won a series 
of victories along the Peninsula, at 
Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville. Despite the battlefield 
success, however, nearly three years 
later, on April 9, 1865, General Lee, 
compelled to yield to “overwhelming 
numbers and resources,” surrendered 
his army at Appomattox Court 
House. How Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia went from soaring success 
to collapse within a period of three 
years has been the subject of extensive 
historical debate. In Robert E. Lee 
and the Fall of the Confederacy, Ethan 
Rafuse follows Lee’s army from success 
at Chancellorsville in May 1863, to 
surrender at Appomattox in April 1865. 
To explain the collapse of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, Rafuse examines 
the strategic, operational, logistic, and 
political factors contributing to Lee’s 
surrender. 

The majority of Rafuse’s work 
offers a traditional examination of 
the final two years of the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s campaigns. In the 
last chapter Rafuse explores factors 
contributing to Lee’s surrender. Using 
the North’s superior resources and 
numbers explanation as a starting 
point, Rafuse argues that though the 
North’s overwhelming resources did 
contribute to the Confederacy’s collapse 
such an explanation is too simplistic. 


Because the North enjoyed superior 
resources and numbers, Confederate 
independence would be won, not by a 
strategy of conventional attrition, but 
by a strategy of exhaustion. Rafuse 
argues that the majority of northerners 
continued to support the war and 
their “unshaken resolve to preserve 
the Union” made the South’s strategy 
of exhaustion an “exercise in futility” 
(256). 

Rafuse offers a well balanced 
account of the Confederacy’s collapse 
by exploring both internal and external 
factors leading to Appomattox. General 
Lee’s battlefield success was determined, 
in part, by circumstances in the Union 
army and in Washington D.C. Rafuse 
contends that poor civil-military 
relations constrained the Army of the 
Potomac and allowed Lee’s forces to 
enjoy battlefield victories. “Incessant 
meddling” from President Lincoln’s 
administration and the imposition of 
the “headquarters doctrine” prevented 
the Army of the Potomac’s high 
command from maneuvering to the 
Confederacy’s vulnerable point—the 
James River. General Ulysses Grant’s 
ability to “neutralize the influence of 
Washington” allowed him to peruse 
a relentless strategy in the Overland 
Campaign and conduct operations 
along the James River (260). Grant’s 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865 forced Lee 
to abandon his preferred strategy of 
maneuver and fight defensively around 
Richmond. By the spring of 1865 as 
the Army of the Potomac maneuvered 
closer to Richmond, the will of Lee and 
the Confederate people to maintain 
the war effort was “gone” because the 
“Yankees had crushed it” (261). 

—Jennifer M. Murray 
Auburn University 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Can you name the following 
individuals? The answers can be found 
below. 


“TEASER” 
Can you name the following 
individual? 


Please send answers to the “Teaser” 
question by email to northandsouth@ 
netptc.net or by mail to the Auberry 
address on page 4. The author of the first 
correct answer drawn from the North & 


South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The “Teaser” question in volume 11, 
#4, was: What was the importance of the 
following militia companies—Washing- 
ton Artillery, National Light Infantry, Lo- 
gan Guards, Ringgold Light Artillery, and 
Allen Guards? Several readers sent in the 
correct answer—that they were the first 
units to arrive to defend Washington D.C. 
in April 1861. The correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat was that of 
Thomas K. Tate of Orefield, PA, who re- 
ceives a copy of Joan Waugh’s U. S. Grant. 


WE DID HAVE A WINNER!! 

The “Teaser” question in volume 
11, #3, featured illustrations of twenty 
individuals and readers were invited to 
identify them all. We reported that no 
correct answers were received, but in fact 
one correct answer was submitted (and 
apparently disappeared into the ether). It 
was submitted by John and Linda reed of 
Cortland, NY. Belated congratulations to 
John and Linda for being the only readers 
to identify all twenty correctly. 
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(continued from page4) determined to 
launch a new, heavyweight Civil War 
magazine, the then publishers of Civil 
War Times Illustrated and America’s 
Civil War launched their own heavy- 
weight—Columbiad—aimed at exactly 
the same informed, literate readership 
I had in mind for North & South. It was 
a daunting moment—they were, after 
all, a multi-million dollar corporation! 
Fortunately (from my point of view) 
after three years Columbiad folded, 
its publisher declaring it was not pos- 
sible to make such a magazine a viable 
commercial proposition. Obviously, 
however, it is possible for a serious his- 
tory magazine to succeed—even if in 
our present strained economy it must 
sometimes make economies (such as 
occasionally reducing the number of 
pages!). 

As said, you must be the judge of 
whether we have met our goals. But let 
me make one of those goals explicit. 
One of the things I have attempted to 
do over the last eleven years is to shine 
some light on areas of controversy 
and bring to the attention of readers 
some of the more neglected aspects 
of the war. Thus we have explored the 
causation of the war in such articles as 
Charles Dew’s “Apostles of Secession,” 
and articles arguing both the consti- 
tutionality and unconstitutionality of 
secession, all the while attempting to 
avoid oversimplifying a complex sub- 
ject. We have also attempted—with 
some success I believe—to highlight 
the previously neglected topic of the 
internecine strife that raged throughout 
much of the South. (Actually, it may 
not have been so much that it was ne- 
glected by historians, as that the myth 
of the “solid South” was still alive and 
well.) We early called attention to the 
related topic of guerrilla warfare (I hap- 
pen to have on my desk as I write this, 
copies of North & South, volume 1, #7, 
and volume 11, #4, both of which con- 
tain articles by Daniel Sutherland on 
irregular warfare, the latter a mature ac- 
count of what is increasingly recognized 
as a critical aspect of the war.) I hope 
we have contributed something also to 
the recognition of the importance—the 
paramount importance?—of the West- 
ern Theatre. The pages of the last sev- 
eral issues (and this one) attest to our 
engagement in the exploration of “black 
Confederates”—or, as I should say, for 


I try not to mince words in either the 
editorials or my Crossfire responses, 
the exposure of the black Confederate 
myth. 

Long-time readers will also recall 
the series of articles that have addressed 
Civil War tactics and the impact or 
otherwise of the rifled-musket and field 
fortifications. My upcoming discussion 
with Brent Nosworhy on the similari- 
ties and contrasts between Napoleonic 
and Civil War warfare will I hope throw 
further light on this subject and on an- 
other pet topic we have covered from 
time to time—the role of cavalry. (The 
idea that the number of trees in North 
America determined the role of cavalry 
I find just nuts! But that’s for another 
issue.) 

I must mention at this point a book 
I am currently reading—Wayne Wei- 
Siang Hsieh’s West Pointers and the Civil 
War—that highlights the importance 
of Old Army doctrines and West Point 
officers in both Union and Confeder- 
ate armies as a key factor making for 
battlefield stalemate in the Civil War. 
This book is, in my opinion, one of the 
most important on the war to appear 
in several years, and I have asked Wayne 
to contribute an article based on his 
research to volume 12.2. This will take 
our discussion of battlefield tactics one 
step further. In fact, so much excellent 
work has appeared on this subject since 
our special tactics issue, maybe it’s time 
for another.... 

I started off by criticizing the “pop” 
magazines. But of course over the years 
we have made our quota of errors: 
mostly identities of officers illustrated, 
the odd date here and there, and so 
forth. Nothing too major, I hope. In any 
case, I hope in your eyes North & South 
continues to be an honest endeavor to 
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COVER STORY 


provide fresh, accurate history to a wide 
audience. As leading Civil War historian 
Gary Gallagher said, in an early acco- 
lade, “We waited a long time in our field 
for a magazine like this.” 


MILITARY CHRONICLES 

Now for a different tale, though one 
with a happy ending I hope. Four years 
ago I attempted to launch a general 
military history magazine in the same 
vein as North & South. Two issues ap- 
peared and were widely hailed as the 
best on the market. Then the maga- 
zine promptly folded (or at least was 
suspended, which in practical terms 
meant much the same thing). Such alas 
is the fate of the majority of consumer 
magazines in the U.S. Fifty percent do 
not reach issue two, ninety percent do 
not make it to year two. In our case 
the problem was a seriously flawed 
economic model. We had been assured 
that with the resources—human and 
financial—we had available we could 
publish six issues a year of the caliber 
of the first two. Unfortunately it trans- 
pired that we could actually publish 
only 2.5 issues per year and at vastly 
greater cost. Happily these issues have 
now been resolved (we can now pro- 
duce for $10,000 per issue, what cost 
almost three times as much four years 
ago) and Military Chronicles is sched- 
uled for re-launch in March of 2010 
(see page 23 for subscription details). 
All subscriptions extant from four years 
ago will be honored, and we look for- 
ward to Military Chronicles joining its 
sister-publication on the newsstands. 
Editing two such magazines will be an 
interesting experience... 
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This issue’s front 
“an y. cover features “Lord 
' of the Valley” by Dale 
Gallon, and features 


Brigadier General 
Richard Taylor re- 
porting to Major 
General T. J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 
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Print or RePrint your Book(s) 

Print only what you need, 

When you need it! 

We print books! We use your computer file & print as many copies 
as you need. We send it to a Bindery for Hard Back or Soft Back 
binding. Print only what you need; 1,100, 300, or somewhere in 
between! Different book sizes are available. Call for a quote to get 
your book printed. 800-432-7702 www.printing-books.com 


Print or Reprint a 400 page (8 1/2 by 11) Black and White book for 
$22.00 per copy. Hard Back Binding for 1 copy is $35.50 so your 
cost is $57.50 plus shipping. Hard Back Binding for 25 or more is 
$8.00/book. Print Full Color Pages inside the book for 31 to 48 
cents per page. Softback binding is also available. Files are 
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Civil War Reference Library: 238 Vols. The Official Records; 
Photographic History of the Civil War; Southern Hist. Soc. Papers; Lee; 
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& Papers of the Confederacy; Confederate Military History; Rise & Fall of 
the Confederacy. 3 CD Set $ 89.95 
The Old Confederate Veteran Magazine[1893-1912] 

All of the articles from the first 20 years of the monthly magazine are on 
this Cd; Amazing articles written by people who experienced the Civil 


War first hand. 1 CD Set $ 41.95 
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Hardee's Infantry Tactics- $12.95 

Eyewitness Account- Battle of Chickamauga $10.95 
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CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


“2°, Price list upon request. 
: Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
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fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 
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Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
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Punitive War 


Confederate Guerrillas and Union Reprisals 


Clay Mountcastle 


“Mountcastle demonstrates, with 
powerful insight, deep archival 
research, and crisp writing, the central 
role of guerrilla warfare during the 
Civil War. This is a close-up view of 
the real Civil War, unrelentingly savage 
and utterly inhumane.”—Michael 
Fellman, author of In the Name of God 
and Country: Reconsidering Terrorism 
in American History 


“We have long known that Federal 
troops regarded guerrilla activity in 
the Civil War as a factor in determining 
their interactions with Southern 


PUNITIVE WAR 


Confederate Guerrillas and Union Reprisals 
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light upon the degree to which that phenomenon occurred. His study 
packs as much punch as the Union's punitive war itself." —Brian S, Wills, 
author of The War Hits Home and The Confederacy’ Greatest Cavalryman 


“This insightful study adds a significant new dimension to our 
understanding of the Union army’s shift from conciliating Rebel citizens 
to punishing and terrorizing them. An important addition to the 
historiography of the occupied South.”—Stephen V. Ash, author of 
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